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CHAPTER I 



IKThOEUC.ION 

The coal industry in Eelglinr. is a sick industry 

and a political problem. The Dalgi an government hand 

in hand with the High Authority of the Burcpean Coal 

and Steel Community have sought to anelicratc the 

situation through protective measures* Eut^ in the 

final analysis, the survival of Coal in Eelgiuri hinges 

on the solution of two problems, the high cost of 

production and competition from cheaper coal imports 

and other energy sources* 

The Belgian coal industry is the oldest on the 

continent of Europe* At one thne^ it was the ’’'anchor 

1 

of the Belgian economy.” Coal was first oxtraoted 

2 

from the Charleroi basin in the thirteenth century* 

The Eainaut nines were first worked in the seventeenth 
century^with some coaJ. being exported to Prance and 
Holland* By the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Liege coal industry was the moat advanced on the Con- 
tinent*^ 



I 1* P. Gunther Eyck, ’’Benelux in the Common 

harket,” Current History , November 1963, p. 300* 

2» P, GimtHsr Eyck, The Benelux Gountriec * An 
Historical Survey (Princeton, h.J.J D. Van Horstrand 
Company, 195 9)',' p, 94* (Hereafter cited as Eyck)* 

3. Jaii-ilbort Goris, BolP'ium (Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia: University of Cal5.f orniaH’ess, 1949), pp. 172- 
173* 
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In I78I3 James VVatt convonsed i*eciprocal motion 
of the piston into rotary motion \“ihich made the steam 
engine a practical prime mover for all kinds of 

A 

machinery," The Scotsman’s invention helped usher in 

the Iadustria.1 Revolution. It was a boon for the coal 

industry. By 1789, the production of steam engines 

5 

had created a large demand for coal and iron# 

With rich deposits of coal and iron ore, 

Belgium very quickly was caught up in the Industrial 
Revolution. She was not only the first to industrial- 
ise on the Continent, but also became the most high- 
ly industrialised. ® 

In 1815, after the Napoleonic Wars, the Congress 

of Vienna merged Belgium and the Netherlands into a 

single kingdom. In reworking the map of Europe, the 

Congress also took some of Franco’s best v/orking mines 

7 

and lumped them into this new political entity. The 
Belgians were not happy with this unionj however, uheir 
Industries continued to flourish. The substitution of 
coke for charcoal (made frcoi wood) in the iron making 



4. Henry W, Littlefield, History of Europe Since 
1815 (Twentieth edition! Hew York! Barnes a.nd Noble, 
T§^), pp. 4-5. 

5. Eavid Thompson, Europe Since Napoleon (Second 
edition! Nov; York* Alfred A. Ivnopf , '1962') , pp. 95-96. 

6. P. Leo Benns, European History Since 1870 
(Second Edition: New York* F , S . Crof ts, and Go., 1947). 

7. Thompson, _oo. cit , » p. 140, 



process in fche Lieca and Hainaut regions sharply in» 

creased the demand for coal* 

By 1630, coal mining had burgeoned to such an 

extent that some colliories employed several hundred 

workers, an unusual situation in the Indus ti-ies of the 

day. ihe mines were well equipped. Of the 12,000 

hp of steam force in Belgium, the lion^s share - 10,000 

hp ~ was utilised at the coal mines, ihe remainder 

8 

was spread cut among other industries* Coal production 

9 

in Belgium soared to nearly six million tons annually. 

Ihc time Vi?a3 iiow ripe for the Belgians to re- 
volt against the Butch, uhoy declared their independ- 
ence on 28 October 1851* Thereafter duo to ’’rich 
supplies of coal and a spirit; of national enterprise", 
Belgium made such economic headway that soon her de- 
gree of industrializauiou vms comparable to that of 

Great Britain. Their industrial growth kept pace 

10 

with the British until the 1860s. "By 1870, Belgiisn 
had become the most densely populated country in Europe 
and as intensely industrialized as its British exemplar." 



8. Goris, cit . . p. 174* 

9. Thompson, op. cit . , p, 140, 

10* ibid ., pp, 158T^35, 

11, ierdinand Shevill, A PIl story of Europe from 
the Reformation to the Pres exit*" Bay ' { liow York: Harcoxirt, 
brace and Cempany, 1 DSO'}'",”' "p '508 * 
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The Belgians inaugurated a railvray building 

program in 1034 which gave even greater impetus to 

the modernization smd expansion of the coal mining 
12 

industry. By 1875, the Belgian railvmy network was 

the densest in the world. It was again necessary to 

step up and expand coal production to meet the re- 

15 

quirements of this great complex. 

Around 1870-1880, the iron ore reserves in 
Belgium were exhausted. Sven coal production lagged 
behind the needs of the nation, t^uantitios of lignite, 
anthracite, and coke had to be J.mported* Other raw 
materials and semi-finished goods were imported. Hence- 
forth Belgium "became a raantifac taring and exporting 
14 

country.” 

Belgian territory became a battlefield during 
World V/ar I and was subject to a great devastation. The 
country’s economy was virtually leveled. Prom 1914 
to 1918, the conquering Germans dismantled complete 
factories and shipped them 3n toto to Germany. Raw ma- 
terials and large quantities of machinery ?/ere also re- 
quisitioned* The retreating Geimian army was prepared 
to ccmipletely destroy the Belgistn coal mines to prevent 



12. Goris, clt . j p. 176. 

15. Eyck, o£. oit . , p. 96} Goris, cit. , p.177. 

14. Goris, o£. clt . p, 177} Eyck, pl t > , p.97. 
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their us© by tho advancing Allies* However^ this plan 



was dropped in tho face of threats of reprisals froa 
15 

the Allies. 

Economic recovery after \forld War I was rapid* 

Within six years after the end of tho viar, most of the in» 

dustrios wore restored* On© beneficial outcesae of the hor» 

rible War was the formation of the Belgium-Luxembourg 

Union (BLEU) in 1922* Prior to World War I, Luxemboiu?g was 

part of tho German Eollverein. Under this arrangement^ the 

Ruhr was the main source of coal and coke for tho steel in«- 

dustries of the Grand Duchy* I'ho Treaty of Versailles broke 

up the Zollvereln, thus making way for tho formation of 

BLBU* Within the framevv'crk of BLEU, Belgian coal and coke 

took the place of Germsai coalj however, its terns did not 

restrict Imports of coal from third cotintries, or imports 

freet third countries passing across the common border* 

By 1926, the Belgian franc was stabilized, and 

increased industrial investment and economic stability 

16 

were made possible. The initial payments of German 
reparations to Bolgi'um, as agreed upon at the Spa Con- 

17 

feronco, aided considerably in the industrial restoration* 



15. Thompson, _oo. clt . . p. 541. Goris, oit . , 

p* 101. 

16. Eyck, £o. cit . , p, 97| Thompson, clt ..P.619* 

17. E.H, Carr, Internatloual Relations SetT/een 
tho Two World Wars ( 1919-1959) (London: liacmlllan. .and 

C onpany, 1961T p.54* ’^n^lgiimi in viev; of the special sever- 
ity of her s.ifforings, v/as to have priority up to the 
amount of L 100,000,000,” 
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Expansion of industry In Belgium continued until the 

depression of the 1930s* 

Dui’ing this period of expansion^ the coal nin- 

ing industry was entirely mechanised, and new riinos 

wore opened in the KonipJ.n (CaEipine) basin. The annual 

coal production figure in 1913 was 28,800,000 metric 

tons. The Cenpine coal fields adcod substantially to 

the industrialisation of the Plenioh area ?:hich ha.d 

18 

been prodceiinantly agrarian. 

respite modernisation and expansion, the coal 
output during the inter-war period fell short of do- 
mes tic needs. To bridge this energy gap, large quan- 
tities of coal had to be imported. Prcoa 1931 on, Bel- 
gium, which had virtually been a free trade area, was 
forced to extend protective measures to the coal min- 
ing Industry. Belgium remained, however, in the 1930s 

one of the raost highly industrialised nations in nhs 
19 

world . 

The Belgian coal industry desired to further 
protect its products a.gainst foreign competition by 
exercising control over the Belgian coal market. In 
April 1929, the Societo G-enerale and the Banque de 



18 » C'Orls, ££. cit . pp« 188-183* 

19, Ibid . , pp, 1B2, 185j Eyck, op. cj^* , pp. 82, 
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Eruxelles founced the Ccmptoir Beige des Charbons 
Industi'iols. ’'This agencj contralizod the sale of 
coal to induatry ana the exportation end iKiportatioii 
of industrial coal*” Out of a total production figure 
of 26 nillion tons of coal annually^ Comptoir Beige 
des Charbons Industriels handled the sale of 8 nillion 
tons. This agency functioned until 1984# v/hen the 
governnont ~ v/ith %hom it had differences « m’ested 
control from it over production^ sales and imports 
until 1935* The government announced its cetomina- 
tion to control the industry by decree* 'Aithin the 
framework laid down by the government, in Bscember 1934, 
the producers fenned a cooperative called Office Nation- 
al des Charbons ”io control production, assign product- 
ion quotas, regulate prices and foreign trade, ...and 
exclusive control over sales to major public and private 
consumers and to foreign customers.” For coke, an 

agency. Office Beige des Cokes, with similar functions 

20 

was formed in 1937. 

History grimly repeated itself in May 1940 when 
Germany again invaded Belgium* Liberation did not come 
about until 3 September 1944* In the interim, the 



20* Louis Lister, I'.urnpc ' n Coal g>nd Steel Com - 
munitN * 2’iev; Yorki Twentieth Century^Fund, 1960, p» 278* 



7 



Gormans conducted another '’economic raid cn rav/ mate*» 

rials” arid i-ndusti'y. Such large quantities of coal 

xiere removed for use by the German nar machine that 

Belgian schools had to be closed in the Winter for 
21 

lack of fuel* 



21, Gorisj cit . > pp, 417-418, 
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GI-UPTER II 



BAGICGROUITD 



I, COAL MIJIING COIIDI'IIOMS 



Before co.-asiderins post-lVorld Wso? II recovery 
and the problems of integration into the European 
Coal and Steel Community, it v/ould be v/orth»-iYhile 
reviewing the conditions that prevail in the coal 
mining industry of Belgium* 

The coal mining industry is a particularly irapor« 
tent sector of the Belgian economy* In 1952, approxi- 
mately 10 percent of tho Belgian labor force worked 
in this industry* The coal industry also accounted for 
at least 12 percent of all goods produced* Tho profit- 
making capacity of the collieries had a considerable 

1 

impact on the economic situation In Belgium* ^ly in 
tho Saar was the coal mining industry more important* 

The Belgian collieries are usually divided into 
two groups. The first is the Campine Basin. It is loca- 
ted in the northeast section of Belgium and stretches into 
the Limburg area of the Netherlands, end than on into 
the Aachen Basin of the^German Federal Republic* There 



1* J.E. Meade anr? otherS} Case Studio ? in L uropoan 
Economic Union (Noiv YorkJ OrcTord University Bross, 19621, 
pp* 2S§-291* 
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ai’o sovon pits operating in the Campine* 

Tho second group - the oldest in Europe «• is the 

Southern Belgiura Basing the greater part of v/hich is 

the liOTO. et Pas-de-Calais coal field of Prance. In 

19B3, 136 pits were extracting coal fron the Southern 
2 

Belgiiini Basin* Belgium’s southern coal field is made 

up of four districts: Centre, Charleroi, Borinage, 

and Liege. Ihe most expensive nines to operate are in 

5 

the Liege and Borinage districts* 

Figure 1 shows the location of these groups* 

Of the tv;o basins, thC' Caiupine - which started 

producing in 1917 - la the largest and most modern* 

ihe Campiue pits had an average annual output In Febru- 

4 

ai’y 1955 of 1*4 million metric tons per pit. By 1957, 

the average annual output irxcroased to 1.5 million 

5 

moti’io tons per pit* 

I'he Campine Basin has large coal reserves. D©vel*» 
oraaent of now mines in this area had been postponed by 
tho Belgian government, because of parliat:.iontary pole- 
mics over nationalization of the coal laining industry* 



2* Ibid ., p* 289* 

3. Lister, op * olt . , p. 116* 

4. Meade, p>pT ci t . , p* 269, 

5. Lister,' 3cc . ci L * 
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In 195?3 concessions were granted to open new pits| 



ho7/ever^ no action has been talcen because of the de- 

6 

dine in denond for coal. 

Coal deposits woro first diacox^ered in the Carapine 
in 1901* The Basin is approximately 500 sq.uare miles 
in area* Sui’veys taken indicate that "half of the 
exploitable reserves" in tho Basin are to bo found at 
depths belovr 5000 feet. The deepest shaft is at Zwart- 

berg. This shaft goes to a cepth of 3,314 feet and 

7 

took over four years to complete. 

At the Dutch border, the depth of the seams is 

approximately 1400 feet* As the Basin extends west- 

8 

v/ai*d tho seccis increase in depth. 

The task of dex?eloping these shafts was extremely 

long end costly duo to deposits of send and gravel 

x;hich wore usually water soaked. The first mines in 

this area did not become operational until 1917, because 

9 

of the First V»’orld vVar, 

Tho oollierioa in south Belgium are s^iall and old. 
Vj'hen Belgium jo5ned the Coimon Market, equipment in 



G. Ibid . , p. 117. 

7, Francis «I* Monkbousej A Regional Geography of 
Western lurope (Ne*w XorkJ John WiTey and Sons, Inc*, 
1961), pp”* 12T-.122. 

8* George ’V. Hoffman (ed.), A Geography of Bur ope 
Including islat?-o (Second ejdTtion; Hew Yoi’kTlfKe 

Ronald Fress, Go*,”~1951), p» 343. 

9. rlonlihouse, o£. cit . , p. 122* 
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these pits v;as antiquated, and the average annual pit 
output v;as approiciciately 15C,0C0 E-iotr-lc tons, which 
was the lowest output in the Coranunity. Conditions, 
howovor, v/ere not unifomly ba-!: throughout the south* 

10 

Perhaps the bleakest outlook was in tho Borinago district# 

Southern Belgian nines centered around Liege, i'Taiaur, 

and Charleroi serve as a bass Bor tho Belgian steel indus- 

11 

try* There arc no stool Kills in the Camp in© » In 

the Borinage, coal mining is presently the only industry# 

The Liege district produces large quantities of anttira- 
cite coal* Its economic outlook is good, because it 

12 

is one of the few producers of anthracite in the world* 

Ilany of the sofuas in the southern coal field are 

shattered to the point where the coal must be briquetted 

or ‘’burnt Jui situ for xmdorground gasification. The 

fractured seams hinder nochanization, and firo-dtunp is 

prevalent, contributing to a very high accident rate»“ 

13 

At Mons, the minos generally exceed 3,300 feet, 

Ihe coal reserves in Belgium in 1955 were estimated 
at about 2»8 billion metric tons* At the present rate of 



10, ?.!eado, cit , , p. 289, 

IX* Lis wor , ^ * 

12* J. Russex aaith and others. Industrial and 
CoTOiiorclal Geography (fourth editionJ ilew York; henry 
Holt and Co,, icss ) , p. 285* 

13* I/Icrikhcuse, op. cit., pp, 502-503* 
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produotlonj those reserves should last about 100 years* 
The coal mining conditions in Europe and espe- 
cially in Belgium - are adverse* Mines are deep and 
susceptible to flooding* Such natural conditions (and 
others listed in Table 1.) make it difficult to close 
do7.-n mines v/ithout the possibility of losing reserves. 
Therefore, the European coal industry has lass flexi- 
bility in adjusting to the business cycle. 

Table 1 effectively describes the predicament of 
the coal mines in Europe during the late 1940s and 
early 1350s. Most American bituminous mines, in com- 
parison, are only 400 feet deep. 

T.tBLE 1. 

TYPICAL MINING CONDITIONS IN SELECTfl) CO/J. PllQDPCINC CQUNTRIES^^ 



Condition 


Belgium^ 


France 


Ruhr 


Netherlands 


Depth (feet) 


2,625 


1,465 


2,480 


1300 - 1800 


Scam Thickness (feet) 


2-2/3 


4-5/S 


4-1/3 


3-1/2 


Gradient 


Steep 


20 to 40 
degrees 


Steep 


Moderate 


Faulting 


Ikich 


Much 


Mach 


Moderate 


Roof and Floor 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Poor roofj 
Moderate floor 


Friability 


Soft 


Soft 


Hard 


- - 



a. In southern Belgium the seams are thin, the mines gassy and 
wot, the roof weak and the floor heavingj average depth in 
the Campino is 2,739 feet. 



Because of the harsh conditions reflected in the 
above Table 1, mining these seams In southern Belgium 



14, Hoffman, _od, clt « , p, S50, 

15. Lister, o£, c'it * , p» 94. 
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results in high production costs* Most of these mines 

have passed their peak* Cn the other handj the seams 

in the Compine are less faulted than those in the souths 

16 

and are also flatter and wider* Productivity in the 
Camplne Basin is high, the average annual output per 
mine in the Csitipine is higher than any other region in 
the Ccsmaunity* Most of the southern Belgian mines 
operated at a loss icitil subsidies vfere 5.ntroduced« 

In coal mining, ’’thicker coal seams are easier to 
mine up to a point” and are "more adaptable to mechani- 
sation*” As the seam bhiclaiesses fall to below four 
or five feet, difficulties in mining increase* The 
method most eoamonly used in Europe is long-wall mining* 
This type of mining "pemits full productive operations 
to begin oi’ter cnmparitively little development," This 
modus operand! saves coal| however, it requires more 
labor per ton* Higher extractions are possible, and its 
use is more lii line with the short life of reserves* Often 
the choice in i];irope is betv/oen deepening an existing 
mine or opening a new one that is deeper* In early 
1950, the output per man-shift (underground and sui'fac© 
vj-orkers combined) in American undergro-jnd bitiaminous 

mines was "more than eight times greater than that in 

17 

the Belgian coal mines*" 



IG* Ibid .* p. 100* 

Tbi d. s pp, 94-97, 
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Because of the Inherent weaknesses of the ooal 
industry, it was necessary that the Belgian government 
formulate now policies designed to improve the com- 
petitiVG strength of her collieries before joining the 
Community, In order- to do this, the Belgian government 
took the follovdng action J 

«, Paid subsidies to cover working losses and to 
stimulate modernization and re-equipment, 

» Encouraged amalgamation wa6 closing down of 
18 

less efficient pits. these moves and their results 
will be discussed in later sections, 

II. POST-V«*AR RECOVERY (1944-1952) 

The end of V/orld F;ar II found Belgium in a rela- 
tively good financial position. Post-war recovery, 
therof oro,was rapid and impressive* Yet, the Belgian 
collieries v/ere not ready to integrate 5.nto the Cesamon 
Market on 10 Fobruai'y 1955 when the ECSC Treaty for 
coal caao into elTect, 

During World T/ar II, Belgium had lost only 4 per- 
cent (EYok states 6 to 8 percent) of her national ffealth* 
This loss was a fraction of that lost during the First 
World War, The primary reasons for this small loss 
in capital v/ealth aret 



I*?# Ibid ., pp. 94-97, 

16* Meade, clt . , p, 291, 



16 



« During the warj the Belgian Congo continued to 
earn foreign exchange* 

• After the liberation on 5 Septenber 1944, 
Belgian became an important base for ^baerican and Brit® 
ish troops. Barge sirnis of foreign exchange ’.?cre earned 
fpcaa this source* 

• The port of ilntv^erp become the busiostport on 

19 

the continent of Europe, 

Although her loss of national vrac-lth vras ninimal, 
the pictui’e in Belgium was far from rosy at the end 
of the war* She v/as besot by v'ar induced shortages of 
transportation, fuel, raw materials, and food* 

The currency vfas inflated. Some 60,000 Belgians 
were prisoners outside of Belgium, ana about 500,000 

20 

v/orkers had been deported to vrork In German industries* 

The Belgian govei'nment could not tackle all these 
problems at once* The f3.rst step it took was to sta- 
bilise the Belgian franc. In October 1944, the old 
currency was replaced, and together v;ith other strin- 
gent measures, the currency v/as stabilized and the 

21 

Inflationary spiral was checked* This successful anti® 
irif lationary program augui’od v/ell for the recovery 



19, Meade, cit . , p, 104* 

20, Shepard B* Clough and Charles Vf, Cole, Economic 
lii story of Europe (Third editions Boston* B.C* HoatH — — 
and Co*, x 952 ) , p # 7T5* 

21, Ibid., p. 776, 
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program that followed on Its heels* 

Dollejr and gold reserves increased rapidly in 
the wake of the currency reforjB. At the same time that 
shipping shortages forced a cutbex-k in leud-lease aid 
flowing from the United States to Europe’s shores^ 

Belgiimi was increasing her financial assistance (\inc.or 
reverse lend-lease) to /iraericaji troops and facilities 
over there. Indeed^ Belgium wax unique among the na- 
tions of Europe In terns of lend-lease — for she gave 

22 

more than she received vis -a -vis the United States. 

In rccogiiition of ohisj in -.pril and i'ay of 1945, 

lend-lease credit arrmigemonts for recovery were negotia- 

25 

ted for §55 million to BaXgiuii by the United S -ates* 
Belgian gold reserves v/ere dv/indling rapidly, 
after having remuinod fairly steady throughout 1946* 

This setback steiiined fraa Belgium’s unfavorable 
balance of trade - she exported half as much as she 

24 

isiported - end from rising A-ierican prices in 1947, 

Coal and transportation held the key to Ue stern 
European recovery. Coal production lagged, arid most of 
the transporation fuciilties lay in i*ubble. In July 



22 . 



2yck, ,o|>. .ci^t,, pp, 102-105* 

23* Uillii 2 i?'A,*'*iu’ov,'n atid Redvers Opie, American 
Poroirn Assistance (hxshington, D.C.: Brook3.ngs Institute, 
1953) V p. 70. 

24* E. P. Penrose, economic Planning for P eace 
(Princeton H.J* s Princeton University Press, 1963T, P* 339* 
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1945 j tho Eixpopean Coal Organ.lSv'itlon (ECO) \7as set up 
to reatoro coal prodv.ction and provide the rriuch needed 
coal* At this tJne^ Pelg.lan coal pi’oductlon was about 

OK 

lOO 

57 percent of prov/s.r level* to alleviate the fuel 
shortage, an energencp flow of Amenican coal vrc.'c in- 
stituted by ECO and allocated in?’ ao cor dance with agreed 
needs* 

rho basic 5-nd5.r;enouG fuel available in quantities 
in Western Europe was coal* Fuel production had been 
seriously 3-npaired by the war, Antl.cus.ted eqaipinsnt 
together v;ith a shortage of r.iners and pit props, made 
the problem of supplying the fuel needs d5Xf,icult. An- 
other stuicbllng block on the rood to restoring coal 
production v/ere food shortages which persisted until 

after 1946* The great physical exertion required in 

26 

coal mining called for a roll-fed x7ork force* 

The picture, then, was not good. What nade it 
worse WS.S that in the Belgian, mines many of the better 
seams had been worked out, and It beoasie necessary to 
go deeper. These now scams wore thin a:.id crooked* 

Working conditions wore bad and somotlraes hazardous. 

The shafts were deep, and distances from tho shaft to 



25* Robert E. Asher, and others. The TJnited 
Natl 0273 and Promotion of the General Welfare { Washington, 
D.G* i Brookings institute, 1957’)", "p. 174. 

26. Penrose, .2,^, c.it • > P» 331 J Clough, oo, cit » , 

p. 869* 
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out of water in the new environment* 

Post-“v/ar recovery in Europe moved forward until 
the end of 1946 when dceieetic stockpiles of coal were 
depleted* Expansion came to a halt* 'The unusually 
severe winters of 1946»47a the fuel shortage^ and shor«» 
tage of industrial raw materials frcea abroad were con- 
tributory factors* The United States became alarmed over 
the grim economic situation in Europe, In June 1947s 
General George Marshall set forth his broad plan for 
European recovery based on their own cooperation and 
initiative* In April 1948, the Convention for Euro® 
poan Econcmlc Cooperation was signed by sixteen Euro- 
pean countries^ Belgium included* The Organization for 
European Econtmic Cooperation (OEEC) vms set up and 
economic recovery began ane?/* 

Under the OEEC*s 1948-1949 program, the European 
coal Industry was to increase its production, with U.s« 

aid, by an estimated 15 Percent* Production was to be 

29 

”the touchstone of economic recovery*^’ Belgian increases 
in coal production fell short of this mark* In fact, 
production incroaced less than 10 percent in 1948, ard 
slightly over 4 percent in 1949 (See Table 2 for other 



28* J^bi^* , p* 202* 

29* Bayard P* Price* The Marshall Plan and its Meaning 
(Ithica, N.Y. : Cornell University IPross, 195577 PP« 94-95* 
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productivity data)* In 1939® the daily output per man 

had been 1.23 metric tons. In 1949j> the output in cora« 

50 

pari 3 on was a disappointing 1.02 metric tons* 

The European Payments Union (EPtf) was created with- 
in OESC, and had its first year of operation in 1950"* 

1951* The EPU agreement 

...provided for a fully automatic multi- 
latere.1 system that would pemit each pai’t« 
icipant to offset its deficit with any 
member against its surplus with other 
members, so that each country v;ould need to 
be concerned only xvith its balance of pay- 
ments with the rest of free }3tn?ope as a 
whole, and not its balance with any single 
member of the uni on* SI 



Belgium was considered to be a prospective creditor 
nation under SFU, and therefore was assigned an “initial 
debit balance", vmich represented transfer of prospec- 
tive surplus materials to SPU. Belgium received "con« 

dltional aid" for these materials as part of the EGA 

52 

dollar allocation. Belgium did in fact become an 
extreme creditor nation* 

Prcm 1947 on, the Belgian govermient initiated 
a program of subsidies, grants~in-aid for investment 
and re-equipment to Improve coal productivity* 

Belgium, because of her favorable financial posi- 

/ 

tlon, did not receive American aid* ^’^iarshall Plan 



50* Smith, ci t . , p« 292* 
31. Price, clt .a P* 143* 
52* 9 P* 144. 
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TABLE 2. 





PRODUCTIVITY STATISTICS# 


BELGIUM 




r 










1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1. 


Total net output (l|000 tons) 


24,274 


26,624 


27,784 


27,234 


29,622 


2. 


Total nuBbor of underground 
miners on books 


114,969 


122,282 


122,861 


111,820 


113,983 


3* 


Nuabor of vorking days underground 
a) days of extraction 


27,805,776 


29,830,827 


29,528,306 


26,365,171 


27,472,859 




b) days of non‘->oxtraction 


434,279 


523,370 


500,893 


263,828 


337,306 




c) total (a + b) 


28,240,055 


30,360,197 


30,029,199 


26,643,999 


27,810,165 


4. 


Output por ▼orker underground 
por year (tons) 


211*14 


217*73 


226*14 


243*54 


259*88 


5* 


Average nmber of days vorkod per 
year by underground vorker on books 
a) during days of extraction 
(3(a) -r 2) 


241*85 


244*00 


240*34 


235*95 


241*02 




b) during days of non- 
extraction (3(b) + 2) 


3*78 


4*28 


4*08 


2.36 


2*96 




o) total (3(c) + 2) 


245*63 


248«28 


244*42 


238*31 


243*98 


6. 


Output por underground vorkor on books 

per working day (l + 3(c)) (kgs*) 869 


877 


925 


1,022 


1,065 


7. 


Shifts lost per underground worker 
books excluding overtime 
a) Public holidays 


on 




. 


11*65 


11*76 




b) Anncukl holidays 






- 


6*60 


8*79 




c) Disputes 


- 


- 


- 


7.09 


3*25 




d) Technical stoppages 




- 


- 


0*04 


0*16 




o) Economic stoppages 


- 




- 


2*01 


- 




£) Sicimoss 


- 


- 


- 


21*17 


22*71 




g) Aocidont 


wm 


- 


- 


5*65 


6*33 




h) Excused absence 


- 


- 


- 


5*70 


5*60 




i) Unexcused absence 


- 


- 


- 


14*54 


14*71 




Total 


- 


- 


- 


77*99 


73,51 


8. 


Difference between 365 and 6(a) + 7 


- 




- 


51*06 


50*47 




33* OEEC* Coal Production and 


Supplies for Western Europe 


in 1952 and 







1963t Second General Report of the Miniatorial Coal Production Groups 1953 
(^rBaV OEEC, 1933),^ppV 48-49* 
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financial aid to Bolgltiia took the form of "conditional 
aid" rather than grants. This aid served to stimu- 
late needed investments and export trade. Hearly 80 
percent of the counterpart funds T/ere put into the 
coal industry as investments* This amounted to over 
$24 million fresa April 1948 until the end of 1956* In- 

vestments per ton rose from Bfr 37.7 in 1949 to Bfr 
34 

96.28 in 1952. 

It would seen that the Belgian government had 
initiated a crash financial program to Improve the 
coal industry in anticipation of entering the Cemmon 
Market for coal in 1955. This late stai’t and high 
rate of investment did little to solve the problems of 
the Belgian coal industry^ because of insufficient 
government control of the program. As Price states the 
problems 



The benefits of (finajicial) stability 
were to scmie extent offset by a lovirer 
rate of investment and greater unemploy- 
ment in Belgium than in the other coun- 
tries of northern Europe , The lag in 
investment left Belgium a high-cost 
producer, more vulnerable t» competition 
when the era of shortages had passed. 

Had. the Belgian government stax’ted an all-out in 
vestment progra^i in 1944-1945, the picture might have 



■j:* In 1938, the rate of exchange was 29.68 per U* 
dollars in 1950, it became 50.12. 

34. Ibid . . p» 263} Diobold, cit . . p. 202* 

35. ^rice , op . cx t ♦ , p. 262— 26o. 
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bean more encoxn*asing. It must ba romembared that 
Belgiicn Is the only country in Europe in which all the 
mines arc owned by private individuals* The gove3?n“ 
ment onoouragod the closing down of less productive 
mines, and amalgamation \?henever possible; however, 
the closing down of mines resulted in unemployment 
and discontent* Beyond this, the government was re** 
luctant to stick its nose into what it believed to be 
private business* 

A little might be said hero about the Benelux 

union - a precursor of ECSC. Benelux was bom \isith the 

signing of a customs union convention in London in 1944 

by Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands* It began 

to function as a custems union on 1 January 1948* 

Custcans duties were eliminated and a common tariff was 

established v;ithout a transitional period* '^ntil this 

time, in BLEU, Belgium end Luxembourg had a special 

arrangement in which Belgium provided Luxembourg with 

sufficient coke for steel production, and Luxembourg 

56 

furnished Belgium with finished steel* 

Europe was slowly approaching Its 19S8 coal pro- 
duction level by 1950* Belgium led the field at this 
time, running well ahead of her pre-war production* 



36* Meade, o£* clt ., p* 109. 
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In 1960, her annual coal production r/as 27,234,000 
(see Table 2) as against 19,585,000 metric tons in 
1938* 

As early as 1949 and 1950, OBEC voiced concern 
over the excess stocks of coal building up in Belgium* 
Dus to continued isioorts of U*S. coal under long- tom 
contracts, Belgium was unable to dispose of her cur- 
rent output* In order to continue increased produc- 
tion and eliminate stockpiling, the Ministerial Coal 
Production Group of OSSC roconimended that ”both pro- 
ducing and consuming countries should regularly 
collect, from their own nationals, and supply to the 

appropriate internation body, adequate information 

37 

about their stock position*” In this v/ay, it was 
hoped that by 1354 large quantities of coal imports 
could be dispensed with* 

Early in 1950, Belgium began to retrench* Ae 
shown in Table 2, coal production was almost 1*2 
million metric tons less in 1950 than in 1949* This 
was mainly a result of the steel production cutback* 
During 1949 and 1950, some Belgian coal producers even 
exported a large bulk of their output at prices below 
the dcmiestic prices to rid themselves of it* 



37* 0£2C, Second Report * op * cit * * p* 21* 
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In Juno 1950, the outbreak of the Korean War gave 

nerr life to the coal and steel industry* Coal once 

again was in short supply, with 25 million tons of U*S* 

coal being imported into Europe in 1951 to keep her 

38 

industries moving* 

Belgian coal production in 1951 Increased almost 
9 percent over the 1950 figure at a time when coal im«- 
ports were coming into Europe in a great quantity# 

Ihe steel industry v^as unable to use up this glut of 
coal* By 1952, Belgium was still faced with the problem 
of disposing of her coal stocks* 

Soon Belgium would be in the Common Market for 
coal. Her coal industry was riddled with many problemsi 
problems that v/ould not be solved quickly, and possibly 
not at all# 



38. Brovna and Opie, £p* oit * , p* 252# 
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CHAPTER III 



IH7EGHATX0H INTO EGSC 
ATTITUDES ON litTEC-RATION 

On 9 May I960, the French Foreign Minister M, 
Robei't Schuman declared that the French goverrsaent 
proposed to negotiate with Genaany ’'to place Franco** 
Geman production of coal and steel under a cosision 
High Authority, within the framework of an organisa- 
tion open to the participation of the other countries 
1 

of Europe*" 

This plan - ?;hlch became known as the Schuman 
Plan - was enihusiasticevlly endorsed by the Belgian 
government* 

At the time of the proposal, Belgium’s coal 
industry was harassed by unemployment, forced cut- 
backs in production, and excess coal stocks* Finan- 
cial assistance from the government was being extend- 
ed to the coal industry in an effort to modernise the 
mines, and malce Belgian coal more competitive with the 
other coal producing countries of Etiropo* 



1* Information Service of the European Com- 
munities, Ton Years of the Coal and Steel Common Market 
(Ghent; Erasmus, 195^, p. 13 » 
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The gotfsriTment, on Hay 27 raacl© its deoision to 

attend the forthcoming Paris Conference to take part in 

2 

the negotiations* 

The advatages of joining such a union \<r6ro both 
political and economic. Politically, Belgirtm had always 
been an s.dx'ocate of European integration, Joining such 
a community would be another rung up the ladder towards 
a xmited Europe, Economically, such an organization 
might help to solve many of the Belgian coal problems* 
Prior to entering such an organisation, however, 
special commitments to protect high-cost Belgian coal 
would have to be negotiated. 

Coal, as ever, was a very important part of the 
Belgian economy. Exposing it to competition with lo?/« 
cost coal without some sort of protection might prove 
disastrous, especially if government subsidies and 
other support had to be removed* 

V/ithin Belgium*© coal industry, feelings on 
integration varied. For the most part, labor welcomed 
integration, management did not* The Belgian mine owners, 
unaccustomed to government direction since the end of 



2* John Goormaghtlgh, "European Coal and Steel 
Community," International Conciliation (May 1955), p* 
o52 • 
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the '■f'SJ'j viewee with cl3.Enay the idea of controls by 

3 

a High Authority* 

As alight be anticipated^ among the most opposed to 

the Treaty t/oro the industrialists and v^orkers of the 

Borinage coal region. The mine oitners, fearing shut~ 

doimss organised a campaign against the plan* The cam« 

paign met T;ith failure, however, because the users of 

coal realised that they were pay5-ng the subsidies to 

keep tho Earginal coal mines in operation* Coal prices 

had placed a ”di’ag on the entire economy and had nade 

4 

export price 0 of Belgian products too high*” 

Shortly after the negotiations for the drafting 
of the coal and steel treaty wore underway, in Jims 
1950, the Korean War broke out* The v/ar brought on 
a ranowed demand for coal* This demand postponed 
the shutting down of hlgh«cost marginal mines* As 
mentioned earlier, the end result was that Belgium was 
stuck with even greater coal surpluses on her hands* 

This critical situation intensified the need for join>» 
ing the Community* 



3* Diebold, clt * , p* 107* 

4* Henry H, Mason, T h e European Coal and Steel Ccsa «» 
munity : Experiment in Supranatinnallsm (The Hague J 
M ar t inu s' hi j hof f " 195 sT , pp » 99 , 7 , 
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On 20 June 1950, the dolegatos ge.thered in Paris 

for the drafting of the coal and steel treaty. Max 

Suetens headed the Belgian delegation v/lth Pierre van 

cer Rest for steel and Pierre Delville as the Gpokess 2 an 

5 

for the coal industry. 

Around the negotiation table, the Belgian delegates 

worked to chock the powers of the High Authority and to 

‘'en3in?e greater freeden for business within the Cku- 
6 

Biunity.” 

Belgian business v/as accustomed to having the 
last word in prJ.cing, marketing and self "organization. 
Therefore, the Belgian delegates were wary of the 
supranational powers of control by a High Authority 
over business, Belgium enjoyed a very rapid recovery 
after the Second VJorld War, and did not want to jeo- 
pardize her economic position* 

At the second session in July 1950, the Belgians 
and Dutch jointly proposed the establishment of an intor« 
governmental body to subject the High Authority to 
some kind of review* The French fought the arrangenenti 
however, ai_,reement v;as arrived at, and the Council of 



5, Diebold, C'O, cx^*, p, 10/* 

6. Ibid, 
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Mijilstsps vas authorised ♦ The Belgian negotiators 
were apps^ensive that controls over business by an 
international authority might prove to be unconstitu- 
tional in Belgium. 

The Belgians v/ere not completely happy TJith what 
they were able to achieve at the negotiation table* 

Pierre van dor Rest sujKined up Belgium’s disappointeent 
when he saidJ 

I persist in believing that it would have 
beeii possible to establish a regime that 
v/as more supple and entailing less risk 
of leading to a dirigisme uha'c could become 
excessive bocauso of the powers of decision 
that are entrusted to the Righ Authority 
and because initiatives that until now ~ 
at least in our country - could be taken 
by the heads of business to deal with 
certain situations are terribly restricted 
...But this is a matter of a comproniso 
solution and for a country of the relative- 
ly snail importance of Belgium one cannot 
have the illusion that we could obtain one 
hundjped percent of all the guarantees and 
arrangements v;e v^ould deslr©»8 

Viewed roalj-stlcally. Prance and Germany were the 
most important partners in the Community. Without 
them, there could be no Goimnunity fer coal and steel. 

The Treaty draft was completed in December 1950, 
and turned over to the goveriiiiients for review. Certain 
sections of the Treaty draft wore left blanlc, and it 
was up ■->. the governments to fill in these specifics 



7 . 4-bxd » j p. oo. 
8* xbld . a p. 107. 
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which included: 



« The si?.© of the High Authorityj and nothod of 
choosing its 

♦ Voting procedures ±n the Council of Ministers 

« A nunber of other orgcnizational matters;, 

principally those dealing with the relations between the 

9 

large and small member’s. The Benelux countries and 

Italy were justifiably concerned about the two 

major producers. Prance and the German Federal Republic^ 

They wanted to assure themselves that a coalition of 

the French and German vote did not make the Community 

em instrument of their control. 

Solutions for the Belgian coal problem were not 

included in the draft Treaty, but were left v;ith the 

Transitional Cormittee to be worked out. 

The isuropeon C .al and Steel Community Treaty v^ras 

signed by the Foreign Ministers - Paul van Zeeland for 

10 

Belgium - on 18 April 1951, The Treaty was then 
turned over to the Parliaments for ratification. 

Daring debate over ratification, many reserva- 
tions and outright fears were voiced in the Belgian 
Parliament , as in most of the other Parliaments of the 
Treaty signators. In general, the discussion followed 



9, Ibl d > , p. 105, 

10, Ten Ye ars of the Coal~S teeX Common Market, op 
cit., p. 13. ' ' 



these linoG** 

.♦.the busir'osssicn’s foar of diri, Isrne ; 
others’ fears of an uncontrolled businessiaen’s 
aa:?ociation; desire to ”' uild Europe” X7ersii3 
concern over absence of Britain and other 
countries in this snaller grouping; the 
dislocating iripaot of removing trade barriers 
versus the ad^;&niages of ..etting rid of them; 
political control versus ’^technocracy,” the 
question whether Germa.ny rrould dominate ohe 
pool; and so on«^l 

The voting methods drawn up and the establish- 
ment of the Council of Ministers were devised to lay 
to rest fears that the large nations would r5.de rough- 
shod over the opinions and needs of their smaller 
brothers* 

However, predictably, much of the ho t of the 
controversy erupted over the plight of the high-cost 
coal mines. There was much apprehension that a Common 
Market for coal would mean cutbacks in Belgian produc- 
tion and result in more uno.mployment* The coal indus- 
try rmged v/ar against ratification of the Treaty; but 
it was generally realized that whether the Treaty v/aa 
ratified or not, something would have to bo dona to 
solve the problems of the coal industry* 

Thero was much debate in the Belgian Parliament 
on the constitutionality of such a Treaty* Some 
senators felt that rranting such control to the High 



11, Dicbold, 02 . clt . , p, 105* 
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Authority would prevent the Belgian courts from ’’chock- 
ing abuses” • Ihis group believed that such authority 
should bo given to a courts and not to an executive 
body, ‘-^'hey also feared loss of sovoreigiity and loss 
of ’’personality” if Belgium should join such an organic 
sa ion* 

Foreign Minister van Seoland pointed out that 
as long as the Treaty was in Belgium’s interest ”it 
could not ... limiG •..Eolgiaia sovereignty,” In addi- 
tion, ho noted that the constitution did not specif- 

12 

ically fcrbid Belgian participation in the Community* 

There was some talk about amending the constitu- 
.ion in order to pave the Vtray for entry into the Common 
Market for coal axid steel, but. In the final analysis, 
such a move was considered unnecessary* As one senator 
remarked s 

We have violated the constitution before 
tho v/ar, during the wai’, and after the 
war. We have violated her in such a way 
that tho poor girl doos not even complain 
any more, she does not cry any longer* Such 
constitutional considerations do not 
even interest me anjr 

The Socialists had long seen nationalization as 
the panacea for the coal industry’s problems* They vmre 
oherofore in favor of scr.e reorganization lav/, at least 



12. Mason, cit . * pp. 17-10* 
JL5» Ibid . t p. 18a 
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> caitrol .jhe cnllierlss before Bel£;iu-n entered the 
Connunity* he y .;i> ■ de 1.1 trie head^^ay v;ith thic pl&n. 

Inctc'eci, just bof'-re the “reaty ctnae ap for ratifica- 



-r"! 



or.. 



Sccl&llsie had toen defeated in a motion 



14 



for tha”lrr;ieciia',o modernizatr.on’’ of the coal nines t” 

When the '.'.ro'^ty carao up for a voto in the Senate, it 

ratified ox'’ 5 r6b2:=uai’y 1952, fhe vote Y;as 102-4 

\7ith 50 abs-ainlng» fhe Chaaibor vras also split in Its 

support of bhe resty« Under tho urging of Paul-ileiiri 

Spaak, however j tho treaty ratification v;as completed 

oii 11 June 1952 by a vote of 1C5 »• 13 ^Yith 15 abstain- 
15 

ing* 

Iho Socialists v;ere in a quandary, Ihoy fefU’od 

that ratification would result in iarge-scRlo uneiaploy- 

nont. "^ct, at :.he serio time, they could not help but 

look favorably upon this Treaty, because of their tra- 

16 

ditional interest in internationalisriu The fina.1 vote 
gave a decisive victory for ratlf ication. The vie ooryj 
howovor, was gained in tlie face oj? strong and bitter 
opposition. Of the 56 Socialists present in the Chemoer 
six votec: against the Treaty vnlth 15 abstaining. The 



jl4 , X 0 X Q , , p4 11, 

15. Diebold, o p , cit ., pp» 83, 106-107, 

16, Haiia A, Schmitt, -he Path to European Union , 
Prom the Marshall Plori to the Co.mmon M arket (Baton Rouge, 
I^ouisirnai Louisiana '.ca:-o Uni'Yorsity’T'ross, 1962), 

pp. 82-85, 
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17 

seven Communists in the Chamber voted against the Treaty* 

In generals in the Chamber^ the Socielistsj the 

•biberalsj and the Social Chr is time vrere ■’n ff*vor 

ol‘ the xx'eaty. The CcKmiunists \/urc naturally against 
18 

it* 

The yese Treaty came into force on 38 July 1952 
with a fifty year lease on life. 

Its purpose as envisioned by Its creator Robert 

Sc human J 



Havional organisation of joint product- 
ion of coal and steel in a markot of 170 
nilllon people, with no tariff walls and 
no quotas, was to raise the standard of 
living of the whole population, while 
reciprocal supervision, democratically 
exercised by a High Authority, xvculd ensure 
that neither coal nor stool could be used 19 
in any unilateral preparation for aggression* 

The provisional scat for the High Authority and 
the Court of Justice was to be in Luxembourg, with 



the Council of 



i-.Xlij. s < 



SC' 






In Strasbourg* 



[■he 



fii'ial do ^errai:" avion of the p-^rmanent seat for the 



[Igh Autliority v?as 



to a.wait 



tho outcomo of negotiations 



on the Saar* 



tho 



Sohuman had. proposed that 
High Authority ''-e located in 



the headquarters 
Saarbrachen, but 



fer 



17, L’rnst 7, .Haas, The Hhi t?.n g o.f Europe ; Political,* 
Social * and Scononic Forces 1950-1957 (St^f o'rd, California, 
Svani'orcTUnlvorsity Press, ?. 05 8 )' , p» 156. 

13* XtSason, on * c i t » , p, 11* 

19, Ton Yg (\r v of Coal - .St eel Coni’" on Market, pp * 
ci t , , p» 4* 
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Konrad Adonauerj then Chaiiccllor of West Genaany, was 

against such a plan. Ho felt that this ” implied 

E'oropcanization of the Jaar'* v?ould hixidcr CcrBiany’s 

claira on the Saar, B*'‘lgluia and Holland froisned upon 

this compromise, Ihey felt that such a decision so 

early in the organization by ohe two larger members 

SCO a bad precedent « "a complaiiit vmich roapooared 

20 



later on other Franc o-German agreements**' 



III, CC;T/IH:ITT0H pgr tie Ti-uUSlTIClHUl, PKRICD 



Ii; was clear that the Treaty provisions could 
not come into effect overnight. It was left to the 
Transitional Committee to draft the terms of the Con- 
vention, which were to be the rules during the five- 
year transitional period. As might be expected, the 
thorniest problems they faced centered mainly on coal, 
i-’or the Committee had to hammer out t<^porary measures 
to ease the proolems of dislocation, which would cer- 
tainly result from; the abrupt removal of protective 
raeasuu'os on coal production. 

The Belgians were particularly concerned about 
their high-cost production mines, and tho necessity of 



2p, Diebold, ,op. cit , , p, 110, 
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closing dovci many marginal mines. Subsidies seemed 
to bo the ansTTor, but Eolgiur. did net want to bear 
the burden alone* ''Eo'./ n-'oh, '-ov/ lou.r, and v:ho should 
pay proved very trouble stmo questions**’ 

Iho Geimans, who stoud to pajr the mos..j were against 
contributing to such a program. I'hey felt that the 
problem i?as one for the Belgian government to iron 
out by Itself. In factj -A'ost Gennany preferred that 

22 

Belgian coal stay outside the Coromujilty for the present® 

It was finally agree dj however, that In view of 
their lower cost production, the Csrrian and Dutch 
coal producers would have to pay compensations so that 
the Belgian coal mines could be integrated Into the 
new situation. 



The compenratior levy w: a "'O bo in the form of a 
percentage of receipts. It was to start with a naxi« 
mum levy of 1,5 percent me' to reduce by 20 percent 



of that figure each '^esr. "'here was no indication 
as to how avoi'-ago costs v/culd be dot ermine d, the levy 
collected was to bo divided between the Belgian and the 
Italian collieries, with the gov r'vnente of these 



21. Dle-bold, _on, cit . , p. 65. 

22. Schmitt, cit »a pp. 71-72. 
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co’un tries contributing an equal amount, 

Belgium also receivec’ a guarantee thai; in enter-* 
iilg the Comaunit/ her coal ovitout vouic not be rcducod 
by more than 3 percent a year during the period of 
transition., ibis provision %Vcts to prevail unless the 
production of the other memfoors reduced proportion- 
ately* 

The provisions above v.oro seo i’oruh in Section 
26 of the Convention (See Appenuiria)* Certain broad 
purposes ¥:ore to be acconplishod by this oompensation 
scheme for Belgium; 

1. "»,»to enable tho prices paid by users of 

Bclgisui coal to be soiuev;her© near those 
paid by ocnsmr.ers of other coal in the 
G ormiuni ty . 

2* ensure that the Belgian steel industry 

v/as not placed in a relatively disadvantagious 
position because of high fuel costs^ and 

3. permit Eclgiaii coal to be sold else- 

where in the Coiimuiiity in such amounts as 

^24 

tho High Authority might deem necessary." 

Hith --igh Author iu,y approval, iac Belgiajr govern- 
ment vas also pejmicuoi i-ocain or rei.ntrouuco 



2i3. *'i0ac*e, op » cxu., p* 2ul. 
24. Ibid . . p.‘ 291-2G2. 
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25 

trade barriers with other coal producing countries# 

One of the first measures in the establishment 
of the Common Market was the reduction or abolition 
of previously existing trade barriers. This was ac- 
tually of little consequence for coalas It entered 
virtually duty-free in all member countries except 

Italy which had a duty of 15 percent on all coke Im- 
26 

ports* 

As there was no guarantee that the transitional 
period measures would be sufficient to accomplish its 
purpose j> a special clause was added to the Convention 
permitting the Belgian market to separate from the 
Community after the transitional pei’iod for a maximum 
of four years If necessary to complete the transi- 
tional process# The Belgian governments, with the approv- 
al of the High Authority^ would be authorized to grant 

subsidies to coal producers to achieve the required 
27 

adjustments* 

The Ccaamon Market for coal was established on 
10 February 1955 7 /hen the High Authority took office* 



25* Ibid . a p* 292* 
26* ibid.^ p* 200* 
27* Ibid ., p. 292. 
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CHAPTER III 
ACTIVITIES IN ECSC 

I* 0RGAI5IZATI0N OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 

Otmership of collieries * The coal lalnes in 
Belgium are privately o\vnod. The southern Belgium 
firms operate one or more small nines each* In the 
Gampine* the seven pits are operated by seven inde« 
pendent firms* 

Malay of the pits in the south are ovaied by four 

financial groups in Belgium. Three of these financial 

groups and French steel interests control 100 percent 

of the fims in the Canpine* In 1955} 58 percent of 

the coal production in southern Belgiimi was owned by 

these groups. The remaining 42 percent r/aa owned by 

independents* Table 3 shov/s the concentration of ow'» 

nershlp of Belgian coal production as of 1955* 

In addition to the holdings shown in Table 3» 

the Soclote Generale also has interests in the Maat- 

schappij tot Exploitatle van Steekolenmiliien Laura 

1 

ooal mines in Linburgj Holland* 



1. Lister^ cit .. p. 142, 



TABLE 3 



CONCENTRiTION OF COKTROL CF BSLGLU^ COAL PROCUCTION, 1955 ^ 







(ouounts 


in thousands 


of 


metric tons) 


Group 


Campine 

Amount % 


South 

Amount 




Total 

Amount % 


Socicto Geuerale 


3,302 


37 


5,354 


27 


9,156 


30'® 


Laonoit^^^ 


1,601 


16 


4,513 


23 


6,114 


20'® 


Coppeo 


1,262 


12 


994 


5 


2,259 


8 


Sofina 


- 


- 


572 


3 


572 


2 


French Steel 


3,340 


35 


- 


- 


3,540 


12 


Independents 


- 


- 


8,385 


42 


8,386 


28 


Total 


10,206 


100 


19,818 


100 


30,023 


100 



a) About 1/8 used for coking. „ 

b) Sonotiiaes called Confiaindus-Brufina. 



In addition to these groups indicated in Table S, 

a Luxembourg firm ARBED ® Acieries Reunies de Burbach* 

Eich-Dudelange •» has some coal subsidiaries in Belgim# 

When the Campine coal basin was discovered^ the 

Belgian government considered complete state o^mer" 

ship of this basin following the Butch example » But 

in the end the government only took over three reserves* 

These are strategically located in the westerns center ^ 

and eastern parts of the field and occupy about one- 

5 

sixth of the total basin* 



S* ^Xbi^d » ^ p* 1^1* 

3 • Xbid * j 15 * 137 * 

4* Biebold, 02* cit .-i p* 129* 

5* Monkhouse, o2* cit * * P* 122* 
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The question of nationalization of the pits came 
up in the Belgian Parliament as early as 1920® but 
the proposal was not approved. In 1953^ a bill for 
opening new nines in the Campine went down to defeat 
because of the concentrated efforts of the Socialists 
who hoped to later push through a bill on nationalization. 
In June 1957, the Belgian government submitted a bill 
to the Parliament for the granting of additional pit 
concessions in the Campine on a nationalized basis, 

6 

A coalition of Socialists and Liberals passed the bill'. 

However, no new pits have been opened to this date, 

because the demand for coal has not bean great enough 

to warrant additional pit openings. 

In accordance with Article 83 of the Treaty, 

nationalisation 6f mines is not an illegal act as long 

as it does not interfere with the provisions of the 
7 

Treaty, 



Reorganization, The efficiency of coal mining 
is dependent on the mine's size and Its preparation 
plant. The High Authority felt that concentration 
of pits would improve the efficiency of the Belgiaii 
coal indsutryi however, nothing had come of their pro« 



6, Lister, ££* clt ,, p, 117, 

7, ECSC, Treaty Bgtablishlnjg; the European Coal an.d 
Steel Cotanimlty , "CLondons Fjinfare tress Ltd,) p, 55* 
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posal until 1957 and 1958, when a nuriber of marginal 
pita were closed and their coal brought to the sur» 
face by neighboring mines whose improved surface equip- 
ment rendered them more productive* 

During the transitional period, the Belgian gov- 
ernment favored amalgamations, and the closing down 
of less efficient and high-cost production pits* Mo- 
dernization also was encouraged to increase production 
and reduce costs* Closing of pits, however, was a 
very touchy business because of the unemployment and 
social problems that it would leave in its wake* 

The Campine and the anthracite-producing Liege 
mines presented no problem. The problem centered 
around those mines in the Southern Belgium Basin which 
v/ere small and lacked capital for full-scale moderni- 
zation* Therefore, this section ?;ill concentrate on 
the reorganization of the collieries in southern Bel- 
gium* 

Table 4 shows the Belgian mines in operation 
throughout the first ten years of membership in the 
Ccgamunlty* Prom 1951 to the end of 1962, 95 pits 
have been closed* Thirteen pits wore closed before 
entry into the Common Market for coal on 10 February 
1953 in anticipation of intogration* 
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TABLE 4 



PITS IN OPERATION BY COAL FIELD 

Date Centre Charleroi Liogo Borimgo Compine Total 



1 Jan. 1951 18 62 41 28 7 166 

10 Feb. 1953 17 59 35 25 7 143 

10 Feb. 1958 15 52 26 20 7 120 

1 Jan. 1950 12 47 23 18 7 107 

I Jan. 1960 a total of 83 7 90 

1 Jan. 1961 a total of 66 7 73 

1 Jan. 1962 3 29 19 5 7 63 

1 Jan. 1963 3 29 17 5 7 61 



During the transit5.onal period^ very little was 

aceexaplished towards integration by the coal industry^ 

although 23 pits were closed, and subsidies were paid 

to various nines for improvements and to cover losses* 

The main problem seemed to stem from the unx^illing* 

ness of the Belgian government to take drastic measures 

to insure that reorganization in the coal mining indus- 

9 

try was taking place,# Toomuch reliance had been 
placed on the coal producers to set up a program of 
reorganization under their own Initiative* In toms 
of planning, the government left a vacuum which it 
hoped the coal producers would fill, but in fact, the 
producers did not* 

Some mine owners, in lieu of modernizing their 
nines, used the subsidies paid to them mainly for pay** 



8* Sevent h General Report # 02 * clt . » p* 77| Eleventh 
General Report # _c^. clt . # p. 241. 

9» Diebold, o£. cit » # p* 598. 
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ing off tholr debts, ^he High Authority felt compelled 

to insist that the subsidy paynants be used chiefly for 

capital -investKients* Iho High Authority’s urgingsj 

10 

however^ v/ere for the most part ignored* 

The transitional period was a booming period* 
There was a need to keep low-output* high-cost mines 
operating* end to import coal as well. Hot until the 
coal crisis hit in 1958 did a reorganization program - 
which meant the closing doYai of marginal mines - move 
fomvard with vigor. 

Until 1957* high-cost mines, vniich were still in- 

11 

dependent , "discouraged ties of a proprietary nature.." 

At the end of the transit;ional period in 1958, 48 fims 

vrere operating 113 mines in southern Belgium with an. 

average annua?, output of about 400,000 metric tons 

12 

per firm and 170,000 tons per miiio. Subsidies were 
still required in order to accomplish full-scale 
reorganization. 

The Belgian government submitted proposals to the 
High Authority for further subsidization of the coal 
industry. The High Authority would not accept these 
proposals unless they were accompianied by a definite 



10* W.O. Henderson, The Genesis of the Common 
Market (London: Fraidc Cass and Co".'^" ttdV , 1962), p.""i52* 
H. ?‘ieade, c j t . 3 p. 282* 

12 , Lister, op/ cit .. p. 116* 
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reorganisation program* 

The Belgian government assigned the task of v/ork- 
ing out a reorganisation plan to a group of experts 
v/ithin the Conseil National dos Charbonnages* A law 
was passed on 24 <3’anuary 1958 remodeling the Conseil 
National “in order to facilitate the operations for 
the structural reorganisation of the coal miii5.ng in- 
dustry, such as shutdoY/ns, regroupings and mergers.’’ 

Powers of decision in these matters were given to 

14 

the Conseil Hational under Article 7 of the law* 

The group was established on 24 «Tuly 1958 and 
met on 7 August. Three High Authority representatives 
sat in. Two ccxnmittees were set up. One W’as the 
Sconcanic Sub-Conmittee which was to study the possible 
selling prices which Y/ould have to be fixed for Bel- 
gian coal to make it competitive in the Conmunity. The 
other 7/as the Technical Gub-Committoe which was to study 
the possibilities for adjusting the costa of the Belgian 

collieries to the ntirkc-t requirements. The Sub-Committee 

15 

was also to study plans for regional conversion* 

Reports on their findings were to be made to the Conseil 
National. 



13. SC SC, N inth General Report on the Activities 
of the Ccrmnunltr; ( Luxenb O’irg i 1 ^’s'cTT" p. 78* 

14. Ibid. 

15. Tbid. 
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The Economic Sub-Co2Triittoe ’s report was subnit” 
ted 30 October 1958 and was adopted unanimously# The 
report dlx’^ided coal into three marlcetsl coking coal, 
steem-raisJuig coal, and household coal# The follow- 
ing recommendations were madeJ 

1# If coke is to sell, it must be competitive 
with the Ruhr, and therefore a price reduction of 10-15 
percent is necessary# 

2# As steam-raising coal is in great competi- 
tion frcsn other energy sources and consequently ex- 
periencing a steadily decreasing market, prices should 
again be level with pithead prices# A reduction of 
15-20 percent was called for# 

5# The price of anthracite would be unchanged, 
or reduced 5 percent, depending on further cuts required 
by oil competition# 

Using this report, the group worked out the pro- 
duction volume to be maintained for each typo of coal 
within the existing industrial structure# The report 
made by the group was entitled. Consequences des 
reductions do orix sur le volume de la p roduction # and 
constitutes the framework of the reorganization 

program# It v;as approved by the Conseil ilational on 

16 

8 December- 1958* 



16# Ibid ,# pp. 78-79, 
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The study by the Technical Sub'-Caninlttee was to 
be a more lengthy undertaking, as it had to examine 
each coal rield to find out just what action was need- 
ed to trim production coats. 

The Sub-Gcramittee began with the Borinage and 
submitted its report to the Conseil National on 19 
January 1959. Their findings indicated that five mar« 
ginal collieries should merge in the Borinage to form 
one caapany operating five pits ( at the moment, they 
were operating 14). 

The report was not accepted* The main objection 
to the proposal was that the Borinage ai’ea was primarily 
a one-industry economy dependent on coal mining, and 
that "a cushion for the social impact” of unemploy- 
ment had to take place before reorganisation could be 

17 

effected. 

A plan for the Borinage was finally accepted in 
February 1989. The acceptance led to a number of severe 
strikes and disturbances in the area. The plan called 
for the regrouping of five companies into one. I'wo 
other companies would remain independent. Certain 
production capacities v;ere to be eliminated, and seven 
pits were to be closed, of which three closures had 



17. Fold ., pp. 79-80. 
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18 

already been accanplished* 

The prograjn for the Centre district was consider- 
ed in June and approved by the Consell on 26 

October* Three collieries were to be rogro'cipod Into 
one coapanyj, and six other pits were to be closed 

(thus reducing production 1.2 to 0,9 million 

13 

metric tons)* 

In July 1353, the Charleroi plan - calling for 
closures only - was revioy;ed» ITo plan had been drawn 
up for the Liege district, although some pits v;ere 
closed ’under their own initiative* 

Bxxt it was not all closures. In the Campinc, 
the committee plan recommended expansion of prod'uction 
for that coal~rich area. The Campino resorvos through 
legislation belong to the State J however, as was 
mentioned earlier, beca’use of the coal crisis and re- 
duction in demand, now pits were not opened and in 

20 

fact have not boon opened to this date. 

Through 1350 the Ki^h Authority had to rem?.nd 
the Belgian government that under Section 25 of the 
Convention subsidies and tonnages subsidf-zed had to 
be approved by the H5.gh Authority* The High Authority 



18* ECSC, Eighth Goner al Re port on the Activi- 
ties of the Cooanun'ity (liuxembourgi i960) , pTT45* 

" l9.' PP 143-144. 

20. IWT, p. 144, 
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was itself required to subnit the figure on the ton- 
nages tc be subsidized to the Council of Ministers 
every two years for approval* Subsidies paid by the 
Belgian government were also to be scaled down* On 
13 January 1959, the Belgian government made a deci- 
sion to establish a program of regularly decreasing 
subsidies for the next few years* This new plan for 
eoontmlc assistance called for payments as follows 8 
!• In 1958, Bfr 900 million* 

2* In 1959, Bfr 800 million, 

S* In 1960, Bfr 600 million* 

4* Nothing was to be paid from 1963 onward* 

The subsidies would be paid through the Conseil 

National which would supervize the utilisation of the 
21 

money granted# 

The progress of the reorganisation program went 

well during the period 1958 to 1961* Porty-six pits 

were closed* Based on 1957 production figures, this 

was a cut of seme 6,300,000 metric tons* Closures 

effected and planned were highest in the Borinag© and 

Centre areas with 68 percent in the Centre, 59 percent 

in the Borinago, and 32 percent of both the Lieg© and 

22 

Charleroi areas* 



21* Seventh General Report * op * oit », pp* 77, 80* 
22* EC S(? , N" In tii G^er al '^OP t on the Activities 
of the Community ( Luxembourg s 1 96l] , p ,“TC)^ » 
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On 51 July 1959a the liigh Authority submitted 



to the Council of Ministers the pit closure report 
supplied by the Belgian government^ which provided 
for closing 16 pits in 1959^ 10 in 1960j 5 in 1961^ 
and 4 thereafterj, with a total loss of production capa- 
city of 5«5 million tons* These closures were to be 

completed by 30 June 1961 (High Authority Decision 
2S 

No, 40/69), 

On 21 November 1969a the Belgian government sub- 
mitted a memorandiara to the High Authority describing 
the severe conditions in the coal industry^ and re- 
questing implementation of Article 37 (See Appendix 
B) of the Treaty, On 23 December 1959, after receiv- 
ing the approvail of the Council of Ministers^ Article 
37 of the Treaty was implemented (High Authority 
Decision No, 46/59), In taking this action, the High 
Authority immersed itself deeply into the Belgian coal 
problem and its reorganization. 

It was also decided at this time, after reviewing 
present costs, that shutting down 5*5 million metric 
tons of capacity would not be sufficient to stabilize 
prices* The High Authority and the Belgian government 



23* Eighth General Report* op. cit,, pp* 144- 

145* 
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agreed that a shutting do\vn of 9.5 million metric tons 

of capacity was far more realistic. This new figure 

of capacity v/as therefore accepted as ”non~integrable 

in the light of the current selling prices." The Bel~ 

gian government began revising its closure timetable 

to provide for the new reduced capacity requirements. 

In general, it was to follow a reduction plan of 2.5 

million tons in 1959, 2*5 million tons in 1960, 2 

million tons in 1961, and 2,7 million tons in 1962 
24 

and 1963. 

Although closures were carried out on schedule, 
the Belgian coal market still showed an Imbalance 
between production and salesi the picture did not im~ 
prove until the end of 1960, In laying out its closure 
plan, the Belgian government, because of economic 
and social pressures did not see fit to designate by 
name the pits which would be closed over the period 
of the next four years. By the end of 1960, however, 
closures effected amounted to 5.0 million tons of 

25 

capacity, 0.2 million tons over the planned figure. 

On 26 September 1960, the Belgian government 
submitted aiaother memorandum to the High Authority 



24. Ibid ., pp. 153-154. 

25. Ninth General Report , op . oit . . p. 110. 
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concerning the implementation of Decision Ko* 46/59* 

The memoranduni brought them up to date on the state 

of the coal industry. Continuation of Article 57 vras 

requested. Iho High Authority concurred and passed 

the extension petition on to the Council of Hinisters 

on 29 November i960. On 20 December 1960, Decision 

Ho. 25/60 vms taken by the liigh Authority which extend- 

26 

ed the application of Article 57* 

The Gonaeil National, on 19 October 1960, approved 
the following closures for 1961 J two each In the Bor- 
inage and Centra districts, three in the Charleroi, 
and one in the Liege districts. This capacity to bo 
closed down totaled 1.7 million tons, and was to be 
completed by the end of June 1861. The Belgian gov- 
ernment assured the High Authority that it would 

specify by 1 June the remaining closures for 1961 to 

27 

bring the total up to the required 2,0 million tons. 

On 10 November 1961, the Belgian goveivunent sub- 
mitted another memorandum to the High Authoi’lty des- 
cribing the condition of the coal industry and its 
effects on the Belgian econtxny. It once again request- 
ed extension of A^rticle 37 of the Treaty. In order 



26. xbid., pp, 111-112, 114. 

27. Tbid. a p. 113. 
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for tho High Authority to further impiemont Article 
37, the Belgian government waa required to subXiiit a 
schouule of pit closures for 1962, which it had not 
done as yet» 

An act of the Belgian Parliament, on 16 Hovenber 
1961 established a new board icnown as tho Directoire 
de 1* Industrie Charbonniere, whose duties in the re- 
organization program are as follows s 

1* "Ordering any leasing, assigniaent, or 
amalgamation of concessions which may be deemed neces*- 
sary to improve output and costs. 

2* "Ordering of closure of pits whose poor 

production is an obstacle to balanced market, or v/hose 

28 

prices are higher. than the satisfactory price level*" 

A time schedule was made up by che net; Directoire 

and presented to the High Authority. \Vith tho Council *s 

approval. High Authority Decision 13/61 of 13 December 

1961 extended application of Article 37 in Belgium's 

29 

favor for 1962, Another itemized list of closures 
amounting to 2,5 million tons of capacity was duo by 
31 May 1962. A now list was submitted, but by the end 
of 1962 only 0.503 million tons capacity was closed 



28, ECSC, Tenth General Report on the Activities of 
the Community ( Luxemb our g : 196^ ), p. 150, 

29, Ibid ., p. 157. 
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do-wn, leaving 2*0 million tons to be closed dov;n in 
SO 

1963. 

Although productivity v;as up and the aijplication 
of Article 37 v/as withdrataa in 1963 - because of the 
over-all Improvement in the Belgian coal industry - 
there are still many problems remaining. 

II, PR ODUCTIOir 

C onsumption , The transitional period began in a 
spirit of bocaa and optiiaiam. Consequently low-output 
mines, which should have boon laid to rest, kept 
operating, ^ntil 1957, production fell short of demand! 
however, the gap was alv/ays filled by iiaports. In 
1958, the situation did an about-face, and the C(smmun»* 
ity found itself with excess stocks and a need to 
cut doTm on production. The coal crisis which fol- 
lowed will be discussed in tho next section. 

There are numerous reasons why coal is losing its 
hold on the energy market in the Coraiaunity since 1958, 

The mes t important ones are as follows: 

1. Energy oonsuiaption - particularly coal - is 
expanding at a slower rate than industrial production# 

2* Water power is replacing coal more and more 



50, Eleventh General Report , op , oit . . pp, 249- 

250. 
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in gonorating oieotricisy. 

5» Mild winters have reduced heating requirmtents# 

4« i^ess coal is required to produce larger anounts 

or energy duo to ssoro efficient coal utilisation aothodsa 

6* Other fuels * especially oil - have been 

replacing coal in existing plantSi> and getting a 

ol 

big or narkot froei now expansion# 

6« Hising coal prices^ priiaarlly due to rising 

waeosd have given other energy soiiroas a c<»apatitivo 
o^- 

advantage# 

Xzi Belgium, hit hardest by the coal rocossion^ 
the share of coal for energy production dropped frcjcs 
8'9#S percent in 1950 to 72,5 percent in 1958, Table 
5 shows the trends In energy consusption currently 
as compared to 1958, 

A hard winter In 1962 was principally responsible 
for a slightly brighter picture in the Belgian coal 
position. As tcsiporatures dropped^ demando for coal 
and other ©nergy sources increased* A small increase 
in coal consumption is also forecast for 1863, It is 
expected as well that coke stocks v^lll decrease in 
Bolgiusa In 1963, 



31, ISEC, KCSC ;i,96g , (Kovisod oditlonJ 1962) » p.Sl, 
58, ’’Oil CcSios In, Goal ?iloe Bp”> Business VCcek 
(liovember 1959), p, ISI, 

33, Sir.hth. Gororal Repos* t , ob , cit «, p, 74, 
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TABLE 5. 



R4 

TRENDS IN EJERGY CONSUMPTION IN BELGlUll 
( *000,000 netric tons H,C»E*y 

Year Hard Broim Petrol etan Prisai’y Water Tot^i 

Coal Coal Products Gas Power 



1968 


22.925 


0.068 


8.410 


0.126 


0,104 


31,63 


1961 


23.56 


0.06 


10.35 


0.07 




34,02 




24.10 


0.07 


12.01 


0,07 


- 


36.24 


1963^^^ 


22.97 


0.07 


13.34 


0.07 


— 


36,45 



(a) Estimtod, 

(b) Forecast. 



Restrlctsd Inports^ under Article 37 of tho Treaty, 

also had a nsnd in creating a greater deniand for coal 

in Belgium, Tho competitive position of Belgian coal 

price-*if;i3G improved in 1952, w?.th oroduction remain-* 

35 

ing close to the 1961 level* 

During 1963 and early 1964, the demand for coal 
in the Community v:as fairly strong due to tho con- 
sistent expansion of industry at an annual rate of 
5 percent* This has hoon coupled with a recovery in 
the iron and steel industry* The Improvement in the 

iron and steel industry has Increased the demand foi’ 

36 

coire as rell. 

Within the Ccxnunity by 1970, it Is anticipated 
that to'inages of coal, v.’hich v/ill be competitive with 



54, Eleyonth General Bepor to op . oit . * p. 101| 
Eighth Genera l Report , oo . cit . . 77* 

35* Eleventh General Report op . cit * . pp. 96- 
97, 123, 213* 

36* ”ECSC Forecasts Return to Stable Coal Out- 
put , European C_cgamunitv * No* 70 (April 1964), p» 6. 
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other fuolsj will fall off considerably frcai the ainount 

now produced, A steep r?-se In productivity’' is 

expected, coupled with cutbacks in production» Ira- 

porta of oil rfill probably rise sharply* By 1970, 

barely one~third of the energy requirements in the 

Cormaunity 7/ill be met by coal, and by 1975 that figure 

will read 25 percent, 3y 1970, oil will move into 

a position of lead©rsh3.p with 50 percent of the energy 
57 

market* 

It is also anticipated, according to a report 

of the Cotimon I'arke:t Conmission ( ’’Investmonts in 

the Oil Industry in the C ori'iuni ty^ ) tha't the Com- 

mimity’s oil consumption is expoctod to rise almost 

48 percent between 1962 and 1906 • Ihe Belgi’mi»* 

Luxenbourg oil consumption was 10 million metric 

tons In 1962, iliis figure is expected to increase to 

38 

15 million by 1966, 

Goal Recessioru Long before the coal surplus 
reached its peak level in 1958, coal producers in 
Belgium could see the handfjriting on the wall, and 
called for governmental protection, Ihe Belgian 



Eleventh General Report a op « cit , , pp, 169 
178} Buroooan c'oi' miuH Tt:'' * Ho, 6^ TApr il-May, 1963), p.13 
38, '’Corimi scion Predicts Doubling of Oil 
Consumption in Five fears,” European Community , No, 67 
(November - December, 1963), p* 7, 
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government was at first not too disturbed* The 
goverraneat took a wait-and-see attitude as any change 
in the coal situation would stir up a hornet’s nest 
involving read justments of coal prices and subsidies, 
and further inquiry by the High Authority in the high- 
cost raines in the south* 

Many of the problems that developed in the Bel- 
gian coal industry during this period were character- 
istic of the Community coal industry as a whole* 

The end of 1957 narked a turning point in the 
Common Market for coal* Shortages gave way to sur- 
plus, and a real and urgent danger of large-scale un- 
emplojnnent arose. Coal producers found it extremely 
difficult to sell all of their current outputs, because 
of large imports from third countries (especially 
the United States), the mild winter, and the replace- 
ment of coal by other energy sources* From 1 January 
1958 to the end of April 1959, Belgian coal stocks 
rose from 1*7 to 7»9 million tons, about 89 percent 
of the 1958 output. These stocks were valued at Bfr 
4,500 million, and caused much financial distress to 
the collieries, which in turn hindered modernisation* 

A large percentage of the surplus vras low-grade 
39 

coal* 



39* Heade, ojo, cit . , pp* 248-249.: Eighth General 
Report * op . cit * * p. *153* 
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Betv/een 1957-1959, the contraction of demand for coal 
by Belgian consvanera amountod to 12*7 percent* In 

1957, exports were almost as large as imports* In 

1958, exports fell rapidly and imports only moderate- 
ly* The decline in exports was attributable mainly 
to inter-Comraunity trace* The trade deterioration 

amounted to 2*4 million tons, about 8*3 percent of 

40 

the 1957 output* 

The initial response was to cut back production 
and hope that stocks would decrease* From 1957 to 
1958, production in Belgium was reduced 7 percent, 
and in 1958-1959, with no signs of salos reviving, 

16 percent* 

By 1959 stocks vrere only slightly higher than 

in 1958* The r eduction in production was accomplished 

by short-time working and complete closure of some 
41 

pits* 

In an attempt to stem the tide of recession, the 
Belgian govoriment* 

1* Imposed restrictions on imports fran third 
countries* 

2* Imposed additional taxes on fuel oil imports* 
3* Slowed down change In consumption to oil 
products by one onr aging agreements betT/oen coal pro- 



40* ^'icaoe, op » cx t * ■% p* 305* 
PP* 306-306. 
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ducors and oil importers. 

4. Continued paying subsidies to the Vireakest 

collieries at the rate of Bfr 116 per ton, 10 percent 

42 

or more of the selling price. 

Given the choice of two evils, the High Authority 
preferred stockpiling to unemployment. It proposed 
setting up a "stockpiling fund" made up of a produc- 
ers levy of five cents per ton of coal produced. The 
$12 million, thus collected, \vould bo returned to the 
producers to help ease the burden of stockpiling. 

Germany and Luxembourg vetoed the idea. The Coimcil, 
however, authorized the High Authority to help finance 
stockpiling out of its noi^ial levy. The High Authority 
put up §7 million for the program. Governments re- 
questing aid had to match the aid given by the High 
Authority. Aid was extended to mining firms under 
two systems: 

1. Those receiving a guarantee frcaa the govern- 
ment, for the 12 month period beginning on SI October 
1958, received a loan of $2 for every ton of coal 

put into stock in excess of 35 days production. The 
loan V7as repayable in five years with no interest. 

2. Those r'ceeiving no guarantee from the gov- 



42 . ILl^. , p • o06 . 
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erruaent received non-repayable aid from the High 

Authority of «)pl per ton put into stock* 

All tho applications had to be submitted by the 

firms through their respective governments in either 
43 

case* 

The High Authority later proposed to raise the 

fund to ^10 million, and to broaden the eligibility 

- to 41 days for Belgium - but the French government 

turned thiimbs do\?n on this, because it wanted to 

44 

broaden eligibility for its own mines* 

During 1959, the crisis in the Belgian coal fields 
became worse* In February 1969 the Belgian government 
proposed closing some pits in the bleak Borlnage 
district* This touched off strikes and disorders* 

The High Authority in concert with the Belgian 
government took further action to prevent additional 
decreases in production and increases in unemployment* 

They sought also to bring about an orderly long-teimi 
contraction through the closure of the least economi- 
cal pits without causing further economic and social 
problems* In the summer of 1959, a subsidy similar 
to that paid in the last year of tho transitional 



43* .oxsuor, PP* Coo— 334* 

44* Ibid. , p* 334. 
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period lutpuducod# Its purpose was to onable rircs 

to cover tlioir ioesco pric-e cuts Ixt order to nsdse 

Solgism coal cempetitivo with Rulu? e.oai« Total ton-narroa 

qualifying for support were limited to 8 teiliioix tons • 

about 57 percent of tSse 1959 level of output in tho 

south# ihe Belgian govemn«>nt was permitted to pay 

Efr 026 cilllcn in cubsidXss* Although the total 

amount paid out was equal to the amount author iKsd., it 

16 

waa only paid on S»5 nlllicn tone# 

*' A '’laasilfost crisis" in tha uoal market was doclar* 
ed by the liigh Authority in lusrch 1959* To tieot the 
challcngo^ It proposed in accordance with Articles 
68 and 74 of the ^roaty the followlnB vigorous actions 

X* To introduce production quotas to limit tho 
1959 output bo cetiiisated levels* 

2. To prevont the ealo of exlstttig stocks* 

S» To reduce Cctesaunity iaporte f*»or.i thirS coun« 
tries by onQ~half bhdt ImportotS tho previous year* 



Tt 

-*** V 



so proposed undor ArtieXa 95 to assist in 



stabliisiin.g tho incase of workers* On 14 S‘ay^ the 
Council disapprovod the proposals* Benelux went on 
record for them, the rest against* 
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After the Coiincii's cisapprova.!, the Auth~ 

oritj* took action to corcpensato ninoi's for their loss 

of ccrningsj and authorized bho Beloiar. ijoverniJient 

to pay acditional subsidies* It was evident that 

in the future the Coirniintiity would havu to coordinate 

its policies towfa’ds purchases from third coitntr5.es 

48 

arid toxvLirds fuels v/hich compete with coal* 

By autumn of 1S59, measures taken in Belgium 
had proven insirff icierit* On 29 Septc.,n-er 1959j at 
a meeting bet\/een the high Authority taid the Belgian 
Prime KLuiator and Minister of Economic /uTfairs^ 
it vras agreed shat the .Belgian government wo\ild net 
act in the future without consulting the High Authority# 
-ho High Authority was ai;ax*e by noiir that the acti on 
ta3con so far independonsly by the Commuriity vras not 
the scluticn, C*n 5 Hevenberj the Bclgiiai goverment 
informed the Hign Authorit;y cf the necessity to in~ 
voke Article 37 - the escape clause of the freaty * 
because of the steadily woiusening coal S X "ti lI<jI cn» 

•fhe High Authority too3c the request under con- 
sideration and nado its decision (Ho, 46/59) on 23 
December 1959, In addition to reorganisation, the 



43, Ibid., pp, 253-254* 
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decision called forJ 

Itt Keeping iraporfes from third countries below 
600,000 metric tons in 1960 (this tonnage does hot 
include tonnages used in processing) • This const! tu» 
ted a reduction of approximately 400,000 metric tons 
(42 percent of the 1959 purchase.) 

2« In 1960, imports from Community countries 
to Belgium wore not to exceed 2.95 million metric tons 
(86 percent of 1959 imports.) 

3. Belgian exports to the Community were limited 
to 1.945 million tons ( 98 percent of 1959 exports.) 

During those negotiations, the High Authority 
and Belgian government kept in close contact with 
American and British authorities to explain the necess- 
ity of those measures, ^n 1960, the Belgian market 
was finally isolated from the Common Market for coal. 

This served to limit competition from the Ccrni- 

49 

munlty and third coiantries. 

During 1959, the internal demand for coal in 
Belgium continued falling. It finally leveled off 
in the last quarter. Hard coal production in the 
Conmunity also fell off in 1959 due to the closing of 



49. Ibid ., p. 307. Eighth General Report , op . 
cit. ,pp. 53—54, lo8— 139. 
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pitss short-tiiae working, and the exodus of mine 
workers from the pits* The year 1959 also sav^ the 
beginning of a reduction in the existing imbalance* 

Frcaa 10 February to 50 June 1959, 17 pits were 
closed in the south, as ctxnpared with 25 closed during 
the entire transitional period* These pits produced 
1*8 million tons in 1957* 

V/ith the Invoking of Article 57 of the Treaty, 
the Belgian coal iridustry entered a new phase* Now 
subsidies and rehabilitation program drawn up by the 
Belgian authorities were introduced* ^t provided. for 
the closing down of 34 southern pits ( capacity 5*5 
million tons) by the end of 1961* Readaptlon for 
workers and price policies were also introduced* 

After subsidies brought Belgian coal prices in 
lino with Ruhr prices, on 15 June 1969 a new price 
schedule with lower prices was issued* The subsidies 
were to be eliminated by 1964* 

Even though closures took place, the Belgian coal 
market continued to show an imbalance until the end 
of I960* On 26 September 1960, the Belgian government 
requested that the High Authority’s Decision No* 46/59 
be continued during 1961* The High Authority agreed 
(Decision No* 25/60)* In this new decision, the High 
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Authority did not set produotion quotas as it did 
previously, but reserved the right to do so for sub- 
sidized collieries. 

Ihe new decision increased trade within the Com- 
munity 3.5 percent over the tonnage set in Decision 
No. 46/59 for deliveries in Belgium. These quotas 
could be changed on a ton-for-ton basis after consul- 
tation. Import quotas v;ero aloe increased to 620,000 

50 

metric tons in 1961. 

Dui’ing the period 1961 to 1963, stocks decreased, 
and the coal situation in Belgium nomalised some- 
what, but on a very fine balance. By October 1982, 
the High Authority decided that Article 37 had 

served its purpose and that it w’as time for Belgium 

51 

to be re-integrated into the Common Market. 

Productivity . When the Common Market for coal< 
began, pessimists believed that it would bring the 

\ 

Belgian coal mining industry to its knees* Alt hough, 
the industry has had a rough go of it, production has 
remained above pre-war levels. During the transition- 
al period until 1957, coal production decreased more 



50. Nin th General Report , op . cit . , pp. 111-112, 

114. 

51. ISSC, Community Topics No . 8s 1952-1962 Ten 
Years ^ EC SC {Yeovil, England s Edwin Sn*ell and Sons, 

£td, “1963 TTp. 6. 
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than 4 peroent. During the reorganisation program 
that foilowod until the end of 1962, production de- 
creased 27 percent. 

Table 6 compares Belgian hard coal production 
since the Second World V/ar against 1958 levels. 

Table 7 illustrates the trend in output per man- 
shift (O.n.S.) In 1952, the output per man-shift in 
the south isras 74 percent of that in the Campine* 

The 0*M.S* in the Campine did not meet the Community 
average, although it v«as favorable with some of the 
larger basins in the Ccminunlty* 

The Liege had the v/orst recordj hov/ever, it 
produced a relatively large scaount of high quality 
coal* 

In Belgium, shifts last eight hours including 

winding time* Double shifts are sometimes used when 

52 

good results can be achieved* 

It was possible to increase the productivity 

of many pits by raodornization, Many of these changes 

were made such as s enlarging shafts# installing now 

pithead gear, electrification of winches, and other 

53 

mechanization accelerating underground haulage* 

In 1938, the output per man shift was 1*09 tons. By 



52* OSSC, Second Report s op » clt . * pp* S8-68, 
53# Sixth General Report * op * clt , * p* 37* 
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TABLE G 



BELGIAN ILUID COAL PRODUCTION 
(*000 metric tons) 



54 



Year 



Campine 



Sontfaorn Belgium 



Total 



1938 


6,536 


13,049 


19,585 


1947 


- 


- 


24,274 


1948 


- 




26,624 


1949 


mm 


- 


27,784 


1950 


- 


«i* 


27,234 


1951 


- 


“ 


29,622 


1932 


9,712 


20,672 


30,384 


1953 


9,488 


20,677 


30,060 


1964 


9,268 


19,991 


29 , 249 


1955 


10,144 


19,833 


29,978 


1956 


10,460 


19,086 


29,555 


1957 


10,331 


18,756 


29 , 086 


1958 


9,973 


17,089 


27,062 


1959 


8,771 


13,986 


22,767 


1960 


9,385 


13,080 


22,465 


1961 

1962^*^^ 


9,611 


11,928 


21,539 


9,803 


11,413 


21,218 



figure I 
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1962, 0*M*S. had risen to 1«97 tons* 

During the transitional period up until 1957, 
there was a large demand for coal* Consequently, pro- 
duction « with increased O.M.S. - stayed at a fairly 



fepth General Report* op » cit ** p# 519g 
Eleventh GeneraT ' RePort* op« citi » * p. 584* 

56* J» Frederic Dewhurst and others, Europe * s 
Needs and Resources (New York^ Twentieth Century Fund, 
19537, p. 575. 
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table 7 



13NDERGR0UND OUTPUT PER 


M-VN-8HIPT IN IllRD 


COAL MINES (0 


•M.S.) 






(kilogrammea) 


Workers^ 


Year 


Compine 


Southena Belgium 


Average 


1938 


1,523^^^ 


1,004^^^ 


1,085 


- 


1952 


1,300 


965 


1,051 




1953 


1,428^®^ 


1,075^°^ 


1,164^®^ 




1954 


1,352 


1,011 


1,099 


- 


1955 


1,484 


1,028 


1,148 


140.5 


1956 


1,492 


1,084 


1,160 


133,3 


1957 


1,583 


1,125 


1,253 


185,9 


1958 


1,387 


1,049 


1,152 


131.9 


1959 


1,,652 


1,262 


1,388 


115,6 


1960 


1,792 


1,452 


1,577 


97,1 


1961 

1962^*^^ 


1,941 


1,586 


1,714 


85.1 


2,032 


1,656 


1,818 


78,7 



(a) Proviaional fibres* 



(b^ Including shifts of supervising persoimelo 

(c) Estimated figures. 

(d) *000 vorkers* 

even level even though 23 pits were closed. After 
1957, total production decreased, because of addition*- 
al mine closures. 

Reduced production was accomplished during the 
recession period by short-time working and mine closures* 
Table 8 illustrates the effects of short-time working 



56. Seventh General Reports op . cit., p. 221| 
Eighth General Report , op . cit . . p. 280s"~ Hinth General 
Report . OP . cit . . p. 365 j Tenth General Report . 
cio . . pp. 521, 581| Sleventfa General Reoort . op . 

, PP • 585, 656. 
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in Belgiisa* This 3?eduction t?as necessary because of 
large quantities of stocks that v<rere building up at 
the Belgian pitheads® 



TABLE 8. 

SHORT-TIME VfflRiaKG IN BELGIAN COAL FIELDS OmUG TO LACK OF SALES 

1958 1950 1960 1961 

Garapine South Carapino South Cornpine Sonth Catnpice Soatb 

Average num- 
ber of days not 

worked at pits. 14.58 22.46 59.26 50.04 05,78 27.97 17.69 1,99 

20.18 52,88 30,84 7.84 



Production 

forfeited 

( *000 m.t.) 556 1677 2269 3432 1843 1747 675 9C 

2,133 5,701 3,090 770 



As the Belgian reorganization program gained mo« 
BiGnt’zn after 1959^ hard coal stocks (see Table 9) were 
decreased. Short-time ^7orking was reduced considerablyj 
and by the end of 1968^ it had boon eliminated® 

In the first decade of the Community^ Belgi^ 
was the tnird highest producer of hard coal of the five 
Community producers. In regard to O.M.S., Belgitxn 
rated fourth among the five^ with Italy last* Prom 
1959 on, Belglura had the third highest stocks of coal 
with Prance and Germany in the lead® 



5T* T enth General Report , go . cit . * p, 520* 
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TABLE 9. 





PITHE.1B STOCKS 


OP HARD COAL IN BELGIUII 






( 


*000 metric tons at end of 


year) 


Year 


Campine 


Southern Belgium 


Total 


1952 


667 


1006 


1073 


1963 


1169 


1908 


3077 


1954 


698 


1917 


2815 


1955 


69 


302 


371 


1956 


23 


156 


179 


1957 


500 


913 


1413 


1958 


2506 


4423 


6928 


1959 


2341 


5156 


7416 


1960 


2255 


4310 


6565 


1961/ V 
1962'*^' 


1582 


2812 


4394 


478 


887 


1360 



{a) Provisioiml figuro. 



In 1965a Belgium showed a slight increase in out=> 

put with 21*3 million metric tons being produced* 

There wase however# no increase in 0*M*S» over the 
59 

1962 figure* 

The productivity of the mines in the Campine 
is the highest in Belgium# averaging 1*5 million tons 
per mine* The southern mines are the smallest and 
oldest in the Community. Many of these are being 
slowly phased out. At the end of 1962# there wore 
61 mines in operation in the south# with an average 
output of ISTaOOO tons each* They produced about 
64 percent of the total Belgian coal production. 

Table 10 shov;s the progress of the roorganisa^ 



58. Ibid . » P# 522 j Eleventh General Renort , op * 
ext.# p* 586* 

59* "U.S.# U.iT, Coal Exports to the Community 
Climb in 1963'’, European Conaaunitv * No. 69, (March, 
1964) p. 10. 
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tion plan^ and the production capacity lost thereby^ 



PROGRESS 


f.iBLE 10. 

OF HSORGAKIZATION PROGRai 


IN BELGIAN C0.\L MIKING 


Year 


Closures Effected 


Production Thereof In 
1954 (‘000,000 m.t.) 


1958 


13 


1.3 


1959 


19 


2.522 


1960 


15 


2.509 


1961 


11 


1.967 


1962 


3 


0.608 




61 


8,806 



The closures were highest in the Borinage and 
Centre districts* Loss or production in 1959 araounted 
to 5.7 million metric tons as a result of short-time 
working and pit closures* 

Coke production had approximatoly the oaiao dif- 
ficulties as hard coal during the recession and there- 
after* Table 11 illustrates the production trends, 

and the stockpiling of coke. It is expected that coke 

61 

stocks in Belgium will decrease considerably in 1963» 

The forecast for Belgian hai*d coal production in 
1975 Is approximately 31,5 million metric tons. Out- 
put per man shift for the underground worker is expected 



Ninth General Heport . op * Mt., p, 108} Tenth 
Ggneral Boport * oc * clt . * p, 146; L’leventh C-ono ral ^'oport* 
O? * ^1^;^ * f • 2 4 1 » 

Ibx c , 3 p» 1B3 « 
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to increase considerably# In 1965 0#M#S* is ex» 
pected to increase to 2350 kg# in the Campine«, and 
to 1760 kg« in the south# By 1975j, 0,M#S# is expected 
to reach 3200 kg# in the Canipine and 2390 in the south# 
Productivity is continually rising in the Bel« 
gian collieriesj and apparently will continue to do so 
in the future* 



TABLE 11. 



PRODUCTION 


OF COKE-OVEN COKE A2® STOCKS AT 


THE COEING-PIANTS 




( 


•000 no trio 


tons) 


Year 


Production 




Stock! 


1938 


5107 




- 


1952 


6407 




101 


1953 


5945 




200 


1954 


6147 




127 


1955 


6600 




71 


195G 


7270 




87 


1957 


7156 




237 


1958 


6906 




276 


1950 


7217 




291 


1960 


7530 




270 


1961 

1962^^^ 


7252 




266 


7195 




218 



(a) Provisional figuros. 



Lister 



* 1000 kilograns s 1 metric ton. 

62* Eleventh Gener al Reoort# oo. eit.. 

op * clt . , p* 101. 

63* Blevonth General Report # cit. . 



PP# 134-144 I 
p* 588* 
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III. TRADE 



Inter « -Cot!Bnunlt;y '<rade . xho Lurocraos, from the 
date of inception of .dGSC, have had their sights sot 
on one day making the Go;j:.iu.,.ity solf-suff icient in 
coa].. The hope was that steppod-up coal production 
together with a flourishing trade within the Commmity 
v^oulii mtilce postible a reduction in imports from third 
countries while still permitting exports to tradition- 
al nai'kcts. 

Belgium’s coal exports within the Commualty Inve 
been considerable. Of the four coal exporters in SCSCj 
Belgium I’anlcs third after Germany and Holland. Belgian 
hard coal exi^orts (see Table 12) more than doubled 
from 1952 through 1955^ then dropped sharply thereafter. 

A leveling off point was reached in I960. 

The story of Belgian coko exports to the Goiranunity 
has been one of fluctuation (see Table 13} with an 
overall upward trend. The provisional figure for 1968j 
howover, showed a substantial decline. IVitU coke pi’o- 
duction upj and further decreases in stocks of coke 
anticipated, the future looks bright for export of 
Belgian coke to she Commuiiity. At the same tine, a 
reduction of coke imports from the Comiiiunlty may be 
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table 12 



64 , 

BELGIAN TRADE OF IIVBD COAL AND HARD COAL BRiQUpYES WITHIN COSaTOTg 

'('•boo metric tons) 



En>oRrs 



Year 


Geroany 


Italy 


France/^ 

Saar 


Luxem- 

bourg 


Nether- 

lands 


Total 


1952 


19 


GSl 


1228 


65 


574 


2576 


1953 


107 


837 


1830 


28 


1070 


3869 


1954 


226 


576 


1567 


38 


2166 


4603 


1955 


754 


186 


1602 


49 


2965 


5455 


1956 


424 


93 


1440 


49 


1915 


3955 


1957 


280 


223 


2002 


44 


1480 


3819 


1958 


o2 


- 


1279 


13 


868 


2212 


1950 


113 


61 


933 


24 


844 


1976 


1960 


196 


295 


772 


33 


781 


2076 


1961, . 


187 


480 


705 


34 


924 


2329 


1962^®' 


276 


3S2 


805 


27 


745 


2235 



IMPORTS 

Year Germny^®^ Pranco/Saar^**^ Nethorlonda Total 



4 490 

175 1013 

521 2782 

356 2155 

330 1895 

405 1056 

763 2781 

964 3466 

834 3085 

961 3408 

891 3576 

(a) Provisional figures. ^ 

(b) For 1960 onward only for Prance. 

(c) Proia 1960 onward includes Saar. 



1962 


317 


169 


1953 


691 


147 


1954 


1930 


331 


1065 


1197 


602 


1956 


1160 


406 


1957 


1258 


293 


1958 


1828 


192 


1959 


2258 


244 


1060 


2019 


232 


1961/ V 
1962'^' 


2206 


251 


2406 


279 



64, Eighth General Report , op . cit ., pp, 394-395? Ninth 
General Report, op . eit .. pp, 372-373; Eleventh General Hoport. 
op * Pit ., pp, 592-593. 
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T.1SLE 13 



BY1,GIA?^ COKE TR\PE WITIgN THE CC?1TTO1TY 

I *000 no trie toas) 



65 



EXPORTS 



Year 


(c) 

Ger:nany' ' 


Italy 


Prance/^^^ 

Saar 


Ltssen- 

bourg 


Nether- 

lands 


Total 


1952 


201 




197 


140 


5 


543 


1050 


21 


220 


- 


102 


22 


865 


1954 


1 


- 


451 


102 


S 


562 


1965 


23 


— 


350 


92 


27 


498 


1056 


115 


- 


386 


91 


83 


626 


1057 


7 


1 


467 


173 


36 


686 


1058 


5 


1 


331 


59 


14 


410 


1959 


17 


16 


307 


210 


- 


550 


1960 


33 


90 


371 


238 


- 


731 




27 


32 


397 


239 


- 


695 


1962'®' 


20 


30 


245 


230 


0 


525 



IMPORTS 


Gonaany^®^ 


France/Soar^^^ 


Motherlands 


Total 


1962 








2 


2 


1953 


S 


■» 




17 


25 


1954 


48 


4 




24 


76 


1955 


60 


7 




73 


140 


1956 


59 


0 




47 


106 


1957 


67 


8 




60 


120 


1958 


73 


1 




78 


150 


1959 


58 


7 




108 


173 


1960 


69 


13 




163 


245 


1961. . 
1962'®' 


44 


9 




205 


258 


85 


1 




220 


268 


(a) Provisional figures. 

(b) Froia i960 fonranl figure for France 


does 


not include 


Saar. 


(c) After 


1960 figure includes Saar. 









65. Ninth General Report, op . cit .. pp. 374~375j Slovonth 
General Report, op . ci t. , pp. 594-596. 
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in sight. C'okf5 imports from tho Comnainity (seo Table 13) 
have increased ten~fold since 1953. Although the 
rise in coke imports is a dramatic one, exports to the 
Comraunity are now tKico ns great as imports. 

A substantial amount of tho Belgian's coal imports 
aro used in the production of coko. The donostic sup- 
ply of coking coal is insiifficiont, and not up to the 
quality of Ruhr coal, which ia used for blending with 
Bolgian coking-coal to improve its quality. About 20 
percent of tho coal usod at tho coking plants is im- 
ported. This ajnovmts to about 60 percent of Belgium’s 
66 

coal imports, 

coal 3xiports from the Cornninity have more 
than tripled since tho birth of the Common Marks t. 

This has been a consequence of docroased production 
duo to pit closures, and tho substantia,! docreaso of 
Lmports from third cc"antriee (sco Table 12), After 
1957, imports from the Comiruni. ti< outweighed exports. 

Both exports and imports of coal incroasod 
rapidly during he first three years of the transi- 
tiona.1 period, and then took a sharp drop in 1956 and 
1957, Tho high percentage of imports to the Co-amunity 
from Lhii’d countries which reached its peak In 1957 



66. •‘■'is oQi., cit . , pp. 27, 42, 






m 



(with 44 million tons) was the primary cause of this 

67 

sharp drop in Dolglan coal trade* 

During the transitional period, subsidies (60 

percent of exports were subsidized in 1953 ~ 1954) 

played an important role in developing Belgium’s coal 

trade with the rest of the Community, especially when 

the demand for coal was slack* The French and Dutch 

complained that the export subsidies led to sales of 

Belgian coal below the established prices* Although 

the High Authority did make an adjustment in prices, 

60 

its opinion was that the charges ?mre unfounded* 

After the subsidies were dropped at the end of 
1955, Belgian exports to Italy and Prance fell* 

Belgium maintained, however, a fairly strong export 
trade lantil 1957, when the coal crisis was triggered 
by the continued increase of coal imports among 

other factors* In 1955, Belgium exports of coke and 
coal to the Community in terms of a production per» 
centage was 19 porcentj by 1962, it had toppled to 
9 percent. Much of the pattern of intor-Gommunity 
coal trade hinged on Geiman Imports and exports* Isa 
1955 and 1957, when German ( and Dutch ) exports increas- 



67* Diebold, pp. c 1 ; « , p* 206* 

6B. ibic. 



•• fS2 
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od, Belgian exports decraasod. 

Because o£ escalating dlstui* bailee a In Belgian 

coal, on 23 Bocccibar 1959, the High Authority took 

Belgium out ol the Comiuon ..market Tox' coal* I'he cleci-* 

oion res trie tou third country Imports, ana ti.ii--d 

counti-y imports through Co.-.3uuuii,y countries into Bel~ 

giun* it prevented the xapid I'undov.'n of existing 

stocks, and x^equested that existing pitheud stocks 

not be throwxi on tho mai'ket* It prevented purchases 

from, and oxces..ive saios to, tho Goismunity, vihich 

might cause a shift oi‘ the Belgian coal pro'uloius to 

70 

the othor Cwmtuiiity members* 

Implementation of iiigh Authority Decision No* 

46/59 culiee ior quotas concerning the deliveries 

of coal feuaong tho Comii.unity countries, -mport licenses 

were to be issued by the Belgiaii goverjiment undei' the 

control of tho Nigh authority . -mporta v;oro liuitod 

to 1*945 million metric tons and exports to 2*95 

71 

million metric tuns* 



Bovj uhat Belgluti coal was out of 
the Belglaii goverrmaent toul: steps to put 
house in order via fo^r Uoyai decrees: 



the Cortnon Market, 

i Ls OV,Ta 



69. ■•icould, c; . , 502, 

nis;hth Oenoral ■» oport o orn ci t *, p, 153* 
71* xb X d * ^ ,1 p# 15 u* 
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1, The first decree on 30 December 1959 set 
down the scope of tho plan to implement Decision No. 
46/59, and tho details of tho procedures to be 
followed. 

2. Tho second decree made it obligatory for 
Importers to comply with the scheme laid down by the 
government under the terns of the High Authority* 

3. The third defined the terms of deliveries 
of coal to and frcxn Belgium. 

4, The fourth dealt with the regulating of 
de-stocking (only a portion of about 20 percent of 

72 

the existing coal stocks was to bo put on tho market). 

In I960, the High Authority took the first step 
towards tho eventual reintegration of Belgian coal in 
the Comon Market, in its Decision Ho. 24/GO, it 
increased the Belgian import quotas from the Ccamaunity 
to 3.05 nillion tons. Than again on 20 DoeerAjer I960 
in its Docla.lon No. 2i5/60, the High Authority authorized 
for 1961 on increase of trade of 3*3 percent in- the 
Community over the 1959 decision* The quota was in- 
creased to 3.152 ni-illion tons and could be changed 

I O 

on a ton-for-ton basis after consxiltation. 



72. Ibid . 

73. T'ln.h Gener al u port * o, * c 1 1 ^ p. 114, 
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15/61 of IS December 1961j, 



In ito Decision Do, 

the High ^Vathority raisoa oho import quota 4 per** 

cello ubcx’o the iJol level... for trauo In 136S ( 3«276 

million tons) , while the oollveries from .L.clgium to 

the Com..iunity remained unchanged* quotas could bo 

changed as before v/itu the approval of the Belgian 

74 

govoz’nmene and o’ac High *iUthoi'ity* 

high Authority Decision Do* 4/62 authorised 

20,000 tOiiS of Gorman anthracito in excess of the 

75 

quota to be delivered to Belgium* 

Docauso the Bolgian coal mining incus try had don© 
quite well in 1951 and early 19G2, the high Authority 
on 25 July 19C2 (Jeoision no* 8/C2) authorised from 
1 August on the romoval oi antlii'acito and ioiv-vola** 
tilo coal and briquettes frau the restricuod list* 

>.hey also authorisod the l.acraaso in othor hard-coal 
imports fram the Gommunity entering Belgium by 10 
percent to a i>otal of 2*5 million metric tons for 
1962* Lolgiaiz export quotas to uhe Commu.iity vjcro 

also increaseu 10 percent for 19C2 ( a votaX of 2,G22 

76 

miiiioa meuz'ic tons*) 

On 1 Joiiuai'y 1963, uho high Authority discontinu- 



74. fer.lh Aruiual Deport' * op . cl « * p« 207* 

75, j;. .levent h Annual Report * op * clt . * pp. 250~ 

76. Ibid *, p. 252, 
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od limitations of trade betr/ecn Belgium and the 
77 

Go:mnunity» Belgium once again resuncd full rcapon- 
sibility for her imports. 

Irauo with .third Countries . Coal production in 

the Comr;unity coula not supply the great demand for 

coal caring the transitional period. Third country 

irsports ware therefore necessary. During this period, 

the question was often asked: "Who would import the 

foreign coal, and v/no would be supplied from cheaper 

78 

Cocmiuriity sources^" uhe answer v/as not forthcoming 
frcK'ji the High ^lUthority until the coal crisis sot in. 

Imports iXito Belgium from third countries rose 
considerably (see iable 14) after 1953. They reached 
their peak in 1956 with 13,882,000 raetric tons. The 
largest thiru country exporter of coal to Belgium is 
the United otates. in 1956, American coal accounted 
for 84 percent of tne total third country imports, and 
in 1962, for 71 percent. Most of this coal is used 
for making coke. Coal imports from third countries « 
pai’ticularly the United States, Great Britain and Po- 
land - were cut drastically during the coal crisis. 

j.ha Beigiaxis have oeen very protective about their 
coal. Their px'ctoctlve measures have not ber^n effective. 



' 77. Ibid ., p. 77. 

78. Dicbold, 0 £, cit . ? p. 283. 
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TABLE 14 



BELGI.\N a4RB COAL TRADE WITH THIRD COUNTRIES 

( 'COO metrio tons) 



IMPORTS 



Year 


U.S.A* 


U.K. 


Poland 


U.S.S.P.. 


Others 


Total 


1962 


7377 


482 


9 


«■» 


11 


7897 


1953 


644 


420 


mm 


46 


2 


1133 


1954 


1823 


1633 


262 




163 


3881 


1955 


6998 


1339 


714 


69 


151 


9271 


1953 


11,486 


1099 


861 


90 


140 


13,682 


1957 


2138 


564 


33 


60 


35 


2820 


1958 


1879 


889 


11 


70 


1 


2052 


1959 


2051 


348 


3 


34 


1 


1437 


1960 


800 


182 


mm 


2 


- 


937 


1961 


608 


134 


- 


20 


8 


830 


1962 


894 


273 




50 


41 


1268 



EXPORTS 

Year 


UJC* 


Scaadi- 

naria 


STritzer- 

land 


Austria 


Others 


Total 


1952 




139 


60 




43 


232 


1953 


192 


64 


50 


2 


274 


687 


1954 


911 


132 


230 


1 


123 


1387 


1955 


1637 


116 


343 


0 


55 


2066 


1956 


747 


107 


300 


0 


11 


1165 


1957 


616 


77 


161 


- 


1 


855 


1953 


644 


17 


77 


- 


1 


738 


1959 


93 


5 


238 


1 


10 


347 


1960 


- 


43 


267 


11 


37 


358 


1961 


«s» 


159 


280 


9 


234 


682 


1962 


•• 


280 


320 


4 


205 


809 





79* Sixth General Report , Vol. II| op » cit ., pp, 318—319; 
Eighth General Report, o,o . cit «, pp* 088, 390; Ninth General Report , 
op * cit * i p. 308; Tenth Gonoral Report* op . cit », pp* 524—525; 
Elevonth General Report, op * cit * * pp. 589—590* 
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however* During the econcraic boom from 1955 to 1957, 

private merchants imported American coal which is 

cheaper - duty free. Vshen the recession hit, license 

controls were placed on American imports, but these 

controls proved ineffective, because a large quantity 

of coal had been purchased on long-term contracts* 

During the first half of 1968, one million tons of 

80 

American coal were imported* 

Import licenses were not the answer* The problem 

was not only one of limiting imports, but also one of 

expanding exports* The Belgian government proposed 

that Article 50 of the Treaty be invoked* It would 

have authorized the imposing of import and production 

quotas throughout the Camiiunity* This proposal had 

been made a number of times by the Belgian government 

and by the High Authority, but it was rejected on each 

81 

occasion by the Council of Ministers* 

The Belgian government, therefore, took its own 
measures and imposed import controls on the Community 
members to prevent imports of third country coal from 
passing through the Community countries into Belgium* 
Belgium maintained a fairly strong export coal 
trade to third countries until 1958 (see Table 14)* 

Since 1955, Belgium’s peak year, exports began to fall 



80* Lister, cit. , p* 328* 

81* Ibi^* , p» 329* 
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TABLi; 15 



COKE SSFOKIS TO THIRD COUNTHIEg 
( *000 metric tons) 



82 



Year 


Scandi- 

navia 


Switser- 

lond 


Austria 


Others 


Total 


1952 


200 


43 


0 


172 


415 


1953 


337 


17 


9 


93 


456 


1954 


165 


17 


7 


137 


826 


1955 


206 


8 


1 


63 


278 


1956 


283 


12 


0 


5 


300 


1957 


197 


11 


- 


9 


217 


1858 


464 


3 


3 


18 


488 


1959 


266 


6 


1 


23 


290 


1960 


186 


12 


2 


59 


257 


1961 


148 


6 


2 


22 


179 


1902 


100 


15 


2 


15 


132 


slowly at firsts and then sharply 


in 1959# Since 



therij the oicport marine t has shown signs of Improve- 
raenta returning to the level it was at in 1957 « The 
loss of the British market after 1958 vms the primary 
cause of reduced exports# Howevora since 1959 
improvomonts in other and new markets have once again 
increased Belgium’s hard coal export trade# 

Coal exports on the other hand (see Table 15) 
have shown a generally decreasing trend* Of the 
five coke exporters in the Comraunlty, Belgium ranked 
fourth in 1961 and 1962* 

In 1955, exports of coal and coke to third coun* 



82# Eighth General Report# op # cit ## p# 3985 Ninth 
General Report # op»*~ ‘cit .# p# 370; Tenth General Repor t 
op , cit # a p# 526? Eleventh General Report # op # cit # # p#59* 
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trios as a percentage of production was 9 percent* 

By 1962g it had dropped to 3 percent* 

When Article 37 of the Treaty was invoked in 
Docomber 1969 in favor of Belgium (Decision Ivo* 46/59)^ 
restrictions were placed on imports from third count- 
ries* Belgium was authorized to import SOOjOOO metric 

tons of coal - exclusive of coking-coal imported for 

83 

processing - frcsa third countries during 1960* 

Imports - exclusive of coking-coal for processing - 

did not reach the limit set* Licenses were Issued 

for only 625,000 metric tons* In addition, 380,000 

metric tons were imported for processing and re-oxport- 
84 

ing* 

‘The limit on imports fron third countries was 

85 

increased to 620,000 metric tons for 1961* On 13 

December 1961, the import quota from third countries 

86 

was increased to 640,000 metric tons* 

As the Belgian coal Industry was showing signs 
of improvoment in 1961, the High Authority on 1 August 
1962 authorised the imports from third countries to 



83. Eighth General Report * op * cit . , p, 153-156* 
84* Ninth General Report * op * cit* » p* 111* 

88* P* 114* 

86* 'Tenth General Report * op . cit . * pp, 59, 208* 
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Imports 



be raisod to 688, (XX) metric tons for ISGS, 
of hard coal and hard-coal briquettes from third 
ooxmtries could not exceed 527,000 metric tons, ex- 
clusive of the types and grades taken off the restrict- 
ed list, for intra-Community trade. Imports actually 
delivered amounted to 94*3 percent of this figure* 

The total Belgian imports of the do-restricted grades 
above the quota set in December 1961 totaled 610,000 
metric tons of which two-thirds was procured from 
third countries, because of a shortage within the 
Community* These imports were for household use* 

On 1 January 1963, with the emergency over, 
limitations on imports from third countries v/oro dis- 
continued by tho High Authority* 

The most recent reports from the Community's 
statistical office show that Isiports of coal into the 
Cotimunity in 1963 increased by 10 million metric tons 
over the 1962 figure. Of this, 6 million was estimated 
to come from the Bnitod States, and about 2*2 million 
from Great Britain. Increased imports were necessary to 

compensate for falling coal production in the 
88 

Community* 



87. Bloventh General Report , op . cit , » pp. 77, 

153-155. 

88* Cool KxPorts , op » clt . . p. 10, 
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IV. SUBSIDIES 



Subsidies played a dual role in the reorganissa- 

tion program for the sagging Belgian coal industry. 

They absorbed the difference between high Belgian 

coal prices and lower Community prices thus sparing 

the Belgian collieries from distress. They helped 

in the modernization process. 

The Treaty expressly forbids the us© of sub- 

89 

sidles in ”any form whatsoever.” Hot/everj, because 

the immediate removal of trade barriers would have 

dealt a severe blow to the Belgian coal industry^ it 

xvas decided that during the ti=ansitional period a more 

gradual removal of subsidies was necessary. These 

subsidies, controlled by the High Authority, were 

intended to bring about this smooth transition* This 

was one of the basic ccmpromisos that made it possible 

90 

for Belgium to accept the Treaty. 

Section 26 of the Convention for the Transitional 
Period spells out the terms of the special position 
of the Belgian mines during tho transitional period* 



£9, EC SC Treaty, op . clt . p. 12. 
90. Dxefcold, 0 X t . , p. 196. 
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In order to integrate the Belgian collieries into 

the Corainon Market for coal, it provides for limits of 

production capacity that could bo retired each year* 

It gave Belgian coal protection from other areas in 

the CoHKnunity, particularly the Ruhr* I’his special 

position was to ccaae to an ond in February 1958, The 

provision for the cutting do\ra of production capacity 

was not carried out in earnest until 1957, because 

91 

of the scarcity of coal# 

Section 25 of the Convention sets forth the com- 
ponsation levies for the financing of the integration 
measures* 

The Convention offered the Belgian government 

two choices for the transitional perlodi (The Belgian 

92 

government accepted the first plan*) 

1* "The payment of compensation, financed and 
ackiinistered in accordance with the details laid down 
in Section 25 (Section 26, 2), or 

2* "The temporary separation of the Belgian mar- 
ket from the Common Market (Section 26, S)*" 

Compensation payments under Section 26 were de- 
signed to! 

1, Make it ijossible to oring the Belgian coal 



91, Lister, 0 £» cit . « p. 117* 

92. Sixth Genoral Report Voi* II, ^* cit . a 
pp* 28-29. 
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prices as close as posnible into line v/ith the Common 
Market (Section 26, 2, a). 

2, Reduce prices of Belgian coal which was con- 
sumed by the Belgian coal and steel industry (Section 
26, 2, b)* (Never put into operation*) 

3* Offset saaewhat the losses resulting from the 

93 

sale of coal within the Community (Section 26, 2,c). 

Before the Common Market for coal was established 

on 10 February 1953, the Belgian government had paid 

contractual subsidies to the collieries which amoxmted 

to Bfr 200 million annually. These subsidies were 

94 

used mainly to assist the Borinage district* 

In order to continue subsidy payments, v/ith High 
Authority assistance under the Convention, peraquation 
measures were taken* The purpose of the peraquation 
levy wasS 

As regards the Belgian mining Industry the 
perequation levy is intended to reconcile 
the prices of the Belgian coal ?jith those of 
the Conmion Market, so that at the end of the 
transition period, these prices will approxi- 
mate to the estimated cost of production. 

In sotting up the perequation levy, it had to be 

determined which mines would pay the levy? hov/ much 

of the tonnage would be levledj and hcvA much the levy 



93, Ibid ., p. 

94. ECSC, First Ceneral Report on the Actlvit3.es 
of the Coiumtciity (TTu^Sbourg 8 1953}, p* 83 J Meade, op * 
clt * p* 293* 

^5* First General Report * £2* P* 
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would bo por ton* It vfaa decided that the levy was 

to bo made on tho pi*oduocrs’ average receiptsj i*e* 

the selling price, loss taxes. Only Germany and the 

Netherlands had production costs below the Community 

average. It vms therefore agreed that these two 

96 

countries would pay the perequation levy. 

In determining the araount of subsidies to bo paid 

to the Belgian coal Industry, the High Authority set 

the maximum prices for Belgian coal belov/ its previous 

price levels, and then calculated the difference to 

bo provide 0 as subsidies* This average difference 

came to Bfr 29 per metric ton* I’his subsidy would 

increase the income of the producers* Under the terms 

of th© subsidy tho goverrxraont would be allowed to 

decide on the methods end typos of investaaent for nod® 

97 

ernlzation. 

The rate of the levy was set at 1.1 percent for 

1953. The upper limit authorised in the Com^ention 

was 1.5 percent , and was to be lowered by 20 percent 

each year thereafter. The levy was accordingly re® 

duced each year, and by the end of 1957 was removed 

on schedule. The Dutch paid until April 1957 and the 

98 

Germans continued until the end of that year. 



96. Ibid . . pp. 52-53. 

97* Diobold, op . c i t . . p* 206* 

Six'oh General Report . Vol. II, o£. cit * a 

pp. 27-28. 
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On 7 February 195oa the High Authority notified 

the Gerxnan and Dutch govermonts that the perequation 

levy would start on 10 February when the Corairion Market 

99 

for coal conimonced, 

I'v.'o forms of support in the form of subsidies were 
thereafter approved; 

!• ”.Jhe general subsidies which allowed the 
Belgiarx producers to lower their prices.” 

2. I'he continuation of ‘’contractual subsidies 
paid to certain mines to cover their working losses 

100 

and to enable them to carry out modernisation programs.” 
With the coal recession that followed in 1955 
and 1954# the Belgian high-cost coal was the first to 
be diacrirainated against on the coal market. Xhis 
■crisis threfdtonod to result in large stocks piling 
up at the pits. Therefore, it was necossar-y to allo- 
cate adaitional subsidies on Belgian coal exports. The 
Convention authoriKed this. The High Authority paid 
80 percent of the difference in delivery price of the 
Belgian coal exported and the local price level. The 
Belgian government paid the balance. Consequently, the 
©mount paid in subsidies per ton varied with the par- 
ticular transaction. A sizeable quantity of the total 



First General Report, op. cit . , p. S3. 
IOC. J’ieade, op . cit . . p. 293. 
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exports roisained unsubsidised* 

This subsidy was introduced in Jiuie 1953* The 

total tonnage subsidized under this pain in 1953 was 

1,042 thousand tons with an averat?© payment of Efr 91 
102 

per ton. This subsidy was discontinued in 1955. 

Under the subsidy program providing for the pay- 
ment of Bfr 29 per ton of coal mined, it was deemed 
that a total of Bfr 1,100 million v/ould bo required. 

It v/as also expected that an additional reserve of 
Bfr 260 million would be needed to compensate for any 
adjustment in the selling prices. The total of this 
assistance was to be paid as follows: 

1. by the Belgian goveriimei-it, Bfr 475 million 
plus the Bfr 200 million v/hich it had been paying. 

2. by the Germans and Butch, Bfr 675 million* 

103 

These payments commenced on 15 March 1953. 

The concession actually paid averaged only Bfr 18 

per metric ton for the Belgian consumer if the removal 

104 

of double pricing is taken into account. 

By the end of 1953, the total subsidies paid to 
tho Belgian coal Industry amounted to Bfr 905.8 million. 
The High Authority paid for half of this total. 



101. Ibid ., p. 294. 

102. Ibid . 

yi:^st Genera l Report , op . cit., p. 83. 
1C4. Sixth GenoraJ Reporl; , Vol.”TT, j^. cit . , 
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Before taking into account subsidy payments in 

1953 j the Belgian coal industry had a loss of Bfr 430 

million* The southern Belgium minos wore in the red 

Bfr 1,000 million* This high loss was offset by the 

105 

profit of Bfr 670 million shown in the Campine* 

The Convention did not specify where the subsidies 

should go* Since the same payment per ton of coal 

produced was applied to all mines, a large part of 

the support went to the more efficient mines in the 
106 

Campine. 

The same financial assistance was continued in 
1954# On 13 March 1954, the High Authority authorized 
payments of an ’’additional convention assistance” 
amounting to Bfr 190 million over and above the pre- 
vious year# A supporting fund of Bfr 120 million was 
also authorized in accordance with Section 24, 3, b. 

The supporting fund was to be ’’supplied on a fifty- 
fifty basis by the producers and the Belgian govern- 
ment#” The CcMiimnity was to pay for 50 percent of 
the Convention assistance and Bfr 45 million as its 

share of the additional Convention assistance and the 

107 

supporting fund# 

Under this system it should bo noted that the 



105# Lister, clt », p# 117| Meade, o£# cit # , 

p# 294# 

106. Ibid ., p. 295. 

Sixth General Report , Vol.II, op# cit#, 

p. 34# 
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gonoral subsidy was paid to the Belgian collieries 
whether the pit was profitable or not* 

A Joint Comraission v/as sot up in 1954 by the High 
Authority consisting of High Authority representatives 
and the Belgian government to investigate the progress 
of integration and the effectiveness of the compensa-* 
tlon program* 

The Cffiamission concluded that flat-rate subsidies 
were not conducive to stimulating the Belgian nodorni- 
zation program and making its coal competitive in the 
Community* 

Basing its Beoision Ho* 22/55 of 28 May 1956 on 

the Commission's findings^ the High Authority made 

its first major change in compensation payments to 
X08 

Belgium* Prom 16 June 1955^ the following changes 
were to bo put in effects 

1* Compensation payments wore discontinued to 

those grades of coal which could bo sold in the Ccmmon 

( 

Market without special assistance {Low-volatile coal 
over 10 mm in size and somi-bltuminous coal over 20 mm 
in size)* 

2* Compensation payments were trimmed for those 
collieries in a more profitable position “ by reason 
of coal mining conditions - and which could in the 



108* Moade^ cit * a p* 295* 
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future ccxTipefce In the Comraon Market with reduced 
assistance. 

3. The Convention assistance paid by the Belgian 
government to the Borinage collieries (Bfr 200 million) 
was reappropriated for general compensation require- 
ments. 

4. "Any difference between the yield of the 
conpensation levy plus the equal contribution from the 
Belgian government ...aiid the amount required to cover 
payments under the new arrangements ...was to be used 

to help cover supplementary assistance for the Borinage." 

5. Bfr 180 million was set aside to reduce the 

109 

prices of certain industrial grades of coal. 

The grades of coal which were removed frcwi the 

oexapensation scheme amounted to about one- third of 

110 

the Belgian coal output. 

This new ccmipensation scheme remained In effect 
until 9 February 1956. In implementing the new scheme^ 
the High Authority encouraged the Belgian government 
to finance and supervise re-equipment and moderniza- 
tion programs for the coal mines. It further suggested 
compensation payiaant should be T/ithheld from those 



p. 34. 



103. Sixth General Report . Vol. II, 2£» dt « . 
110. Diebold, _ 0 £. clt . , p. 206. 
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collieries which failed to cooperate in those prog- 
raBis» To start the ball rolling, the Belgian govern- 
ment passed a law on 12 July 1955 providing for 
credits to collieries amounting to Bfr 4-5000 million, 

111 

which included Bfr 1,100 million for the Borinago alone* 

As aresult of this change in compensation system, 
the Belgian pits fell into three categories! 

la Those receiving normal compensation payments* 

2* Those receiving reducea compensation payments, 
because t>hey were able to face Common Market ccaapetition 
V7ith less help* {the Gharbonnages de Be or ingen, the 
Charbonnages de Helchteren ot Bolder and the Gharbonnages 
de Houthalen - all in the Campine)* 

3* Those receiving subsidies because of reorgani- 
zation, "over and above the normal caapansabion pay- 
112 

monts." 

The importance of this new scheme ?;as that it 

introduced the principle of selectivity. The Belgian 

coal industry was generally critical of the now arrange- 
113 

nent* 

In making compensation payuionts selective, sub- 
sidies were made to depend on the financial position 



Sixth General Report Vol* II, o£* cit . , 

p • 31* 

112* Ibid .* p. 32* 

113. Ibid* 
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of the various basins. It also linked subsidies aoro 
closely to aodornization and reorganization scheaes* 

A plan for specific subsidies to noaed ontorpriaos 
was set up. 

In 1955, the four principle coal companies in the 
Borinage (Charbonnages beiges, du Levant, de 1’ Quest 
de Mons, and du Hainaut) were budgeted a total of Bfr 
403*5 laillion for re-oquipmeiit and raodernization un- 
der this conpeiisation scheme. With High Authority 
agreement, this figure was exceeded by Bfr 18.7 million* 
For 1956, subsidies authorized wesro sot at Bfr 331 
million, but were later raised to Bfr 525.9 million* 

In 1957, the subsidies to be paid wore set at Bfr 387*2 
million. Bfr 200 million were to bo paid by the 
Community as its share of the reorganization program 
of the Borinage (Bfr 130 million was to come from the 
compensation levy, 70 million from the readaption fund.) 
The total Convention assistance paid by the Commailty 

to finance the reorganization scheme for the Borinage 

114 

from 1955-1956 was Bfr 339.4 million. 

The special subsidy under Section 25,2, c, cover- 
ing Belgian coal exports to the Community were drop- 
ped on 1 April 1955. D'oring this period, the High 



114* EC6C . Fourth General Report on the Activities 
of the Gommunltv (luxembourgJ 1956), p. 123 J Sixth 
General Report . Vcl. II, cit . . p. 34* 
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Authority examinod tho quarterly sales schedules of 

Belgian coal and then notified tho Sales Agoacy,COBEGKAR, 

of tho to'rinagesj typos and grades of coal which were 

to receive compensation payments* The quarterly schedules 

showed that 4*8 million metric tons had been, exported 

by Belgium* The cost of tho compensation was borne 

by the Community and the Belgian government on a fifty- 

fifty basis* The Community share of tho export ocen- 

pensation program during its existence totalled Bfr 
115 

257*7 million. 

The reduction of tho porequation lovy on 10 Feb- 
ruary 1956 made it necessary to reduce compensation 
rates without altering the system of compensations 
until 31 December 1956* 

Production costs went up as a r esult of t;ho shorter 

work week v;on by Belgian labor# The Belgian governraent 

absorbed this increase through special payments to 

the industry* During 1956, these amounted to Bfr 

116 

657 million, and in 1957 to Bfr 214 million* 

fly 1956, the overall financial position of the 
southern districts had improved, although some pits 
were still in bad shape# -^uring 1956 and 1957, sub- 
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sidios remained highj the weaker mines receiving more 
and more a larger wedge of the subsidy pie. Efforts 
on modernization, and rehabilitation also were begin** 
ning to boar fruit. 

On further investigation of th© oconoraic position 
of th© Belgian nainess ” the principle of selectivity 
was applied on a general scola.” Ihis second change 
in the compensation payments scheme divided the Belgian 
collieries into three groups? 

1. Those pits which did not require further 
assistajace. 

2, Those pits which showed promise of becoming 
ecKapetitivo by the end of tho transitional pex»iod« 

5. Those pits which could not be Integrated bv 

117 

the end of th© transitional period. 

Group 1 embraced 50 percent of the total coal 
output in Belgium. Compensation payments to these pits 
were discontinued on 1 January 1957. Group 2 covered 
40 percent of the total coal output in Belgluiiu Prcsn 
1 Jenuai*y 1957 to the end of the transitional period, 
compensation payments were made for financial losses 
incurred, instead of payment on tho basis of so much 
per ton sold. It was anticipated that subsidies might still 



117. Sixth General Report , Vol. II*, j>d. cit . 
pp. 32**v)0. 
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be required fer this group after the transitional period* 



Group 3 included the fotir collierios in the Borinago 

region (about 10 percent of the total Belgian output)* 

Ccfinponsation to this group was discontinued after 10 
118 

February 1957* 

Those new cocaponsation pajraents wore paid on a 
calculation of expected losses based on the 1956 pro- 
duction, and prices were fixed by the High Authority* 

If the coal companies put in a better perforaance 
than was expected of them, they could keep tho diff- 
erence in aid as added incentive* However, to quali- 
fy for the aid in the first place, they had to carry 
out tho modernization programs, subject to inspection 
by the High Authority and the Belgian government* The 
Belgian government was authorised to pay additional 
subsidies to specific collieries, which included the 
four Borinage mines which no longer received general 
subsidies* The now scheme was initiated because 2 

1* It was necessary to give further incentive 
for more efficient operation of the Belgian collieries* 
2* As yet, the Belgian coal industry had made 
little progress to ensure complete integration by the 
end of the transitional period* 



IIS. I bid * ; lLes.de f _ 0 £» c i t . , pp* 296-297* 
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5* The ability of the Coasr.unity to continue 
financing aid was declining rapidly. 

ilae general subsidy schono carae to im end on 10 
Fobruary 1958. ^Hablo 16 shows In detail the '^otal 
subsidies paid to the Belgian collieries during the 
transitional period. Special subsidies v/ero continued 
thereafter, but those wore paid exclusively by the 
Belgian goveriinent. 

At the end of the transitional period, the 
Belgian coal industry still had its troubles, -here were 
many contributing causes. Chief among them was tho fact 
that the Belgian goverreaent, labor, and industry con- 
tributed to slowing up tho adaption program. They 
were oXraid of moving forward too quickly lost whole- 
sale unomplojaaont result. 

Ihero was a strong demand for coal until 1957, 
which reduced pressures fox* cutting costs. 'The high 
domand gave tho non-compotitivs Belgian mines a re- 
prieve, but inhibitec adaption. 

Bvon in Belgium tho soiling pries of Belgian 
coal was higher than that of tho major competing col- 
lieries in the Common Harkot. The ability of the in- 
dustry to command high prices foi’ its high quality coal 
also alleviated the problem somewhat. Subsicliss on ex- 
ports had from tho beginning aided the Belgian export mar- 
ket, ?ihen the subsidies were removed, exports of Belgian 
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*) Payable by tbe Cbmanunhr. * Exclusive of Belgian enterprises* share ; 

* Payable by the Belviaa GosernraenU eompensatkwi paymenfs a) san>orting fund Bfr. 49,879,147^ (1954) 

• Pravhional figurta, compentadon payments c) Bfr. 128,850,993 (1955-54 and 1955, In qfi 



coal fell off in the Corimur-ity# 



Ths subsidy progrcua drev; the High Authority deep- 
ly into the Belgian econoi-.iy. It gave the High Authority 
control in fixing solliiig prices and in setting into 
notion the prograra for organisational adjuctaianbs. The 
docljjie iii dcaand for coal during the crisis which 
began in 1956 Incraasod tho prcjssures for adaption. By 
eai’ly 1959^ it appeared as though the balance was be- 
ginning to shift towards adjustment and tho closing 
down of tho less profitfiblo pits* 

Three major points about tho subsidy scheme dur«» 
ing tho transitional period aro worthy of note: 

1* There \aras no docldoUly downward trend in the 
total amount of support paid to the collieries* Tho 
paSTConts in 1953 v/cro Bfr 1,040 million. Over tho 
transitional peri ad it averaged Bfr 1,300 million* 

2. Ooneral subsidies declined sharply ovor tho 
period. In 1953 geneiral subsidies amounted to 71 per- 
cent of tho total amount (82 peroent if o:port sub- 
sidies arc Included), In ?.957, they had reduced to 
49 percent. At the same time, d:lroct subsidies to 
specific collieries hud a corresponding increase. 

3* Tho share paid by the High Authority in 
conponaatioa aid declined tliroughout the period with tho 
share from tho Belgian government rising accordingly. 
Initially, both. ; paid f>0 percent each* By 1957 tho 
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High Authority was paying 24 norcent, the Eolglan 

120 

govorniaent 76 percent. 

Of tho |56.2 million colleotod by the High Author- 
ity during the transitional period for subsidies^ $48.4 

121 

million wont to Belgium and the remainder to Italy. 

On 14 May 1959, the Council of Ministers agreed 
to the following measures in regard to the Belgian pits* 

1. Tho schedule prices of the Belgian coal v/ere to 
bo lowered by means of goi/ernment subsidies in accordance 
with Section 26, 4 of the Convention. 

2. The High Authority granted reodaptlon aid 
(under Section 23) in order to ease the blovr of unem- 
ployment as pits were closed during the reorganisation 
program. 

3. Tho financial assistance paid to miners on 

122 

short time vrork was extended until 30 Septemboz* 1959. 

On 31 Juno 1959 the Oo'uncil approved a High 

Authority proposal to allow the Belgian government 

under Section 26, 1 of the Convention to subsidize 

123 

eight million metric tons during 1959. 

rhe Belgian goverrmont was due to sulmitt now sub- 
sidy proposals to the High Authority dur?nig tho first 
half of 1960, but procrastinated imtil September I960, 



?.20. Iteade, _on, cit . , 290. 

121. 3)iebold, c 1 1 » , p* 204. 

122. Blghtfa . General Report , op . cit. . p. ISO. 

123. Ibid ., p, 136. 
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at which tine it applied for Bfr 600 million. 

1960 the Belgian government vms authorised to pay sub- 
sidies of Bfr 683 million on the production of 4.2 
million metric tons. 

The subsidies were to bo payable only to col- 
liories called upon to bear additional opera- 
ting costs as a result of neutral conditions 
in the deposits and of obvious^ febalaiicos 
further burdening tholr costs. 

At the same time the High Authority took under 

consideration the Belgian subsidy proposal for 1961* 

On XI November 1960, the Council gave it its stomp 

of approval* 

Under the new decision, Bfr 400 million wore 

authorised for subsidy payments on 3*3 million metric 

tons of coal produced 5.n southern Belgium. As a price 

for these subsidies, however, the colliorios had to 

continue modernization and closure programs* Subsidies 

125 

were to be fixoc quarterly* 

In 1961, subsidies actually paid amounted to 

Bfr 380 million, of which Bfr 66 million were in the form 

of “repavnble advances*” These subsidies were paid 

126 

on 4.1 railDion metric tons produced. 

The Bel-glan government, in its new subsidy pro- 
posals v^as of the opinion that Bfr 250 million for 



124. Ninth (r snersl Report* op . ol t . * pp. 116-117* 
125* ‘ibid .3’^p. 118,‘ 

126. Tenth General Report , op . clt . * p. 161* 
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1062 anci BTr 100 millicn for 1065 would suffice* Sub- 

127 

sicisawion thereafter would be dropped* 

After consultation with the Coiuicilj High Author- 
ity Decision Ko* 10/62 granted subsidies to only four 
collieries against a previous eight for 1961* No re- 
payable advancoG ’.vcrc granted* Subsidies in 1962 

anounted to Bfr 115 nillion and were paid on a little 

128 

over 1*7 nilllon metric tons. 

?or 1963a as mentioned above^ the Belgian govern- 
Xaont re comr.-; ended Bfr 100 million to subsidise 1*1 mil- 
lion metric tons. The Belgian government predicted 

bhat not over Bfr 50 million of this figure would ac- 

129 

tually be spent* 

V, Iin;SSTMMT PROGR/dihS 

Belgian pits, past and present, have boon tl® 
recipients of a higher capital investment rate than 
any of the other pits In the Community* 

Tables 17 and 18 show the capital investments 
made In the Bolgian collieries* 

In 1956, to put into operation a one million ton 



127. Ibid* 

128* Eleventh 'oneral Report, op, c^., pp. 264- 
265, - - 

129. Ibid . , pp. 265-266* 
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TABLE 18. 



XNVESTinjJTS BY COAL BASIN 

(♦•000,000) 





1654 


1956 


1956 


1957 


1958 


a\RD COAL COLLIERIES 












Cacipino 


13.45 


12.87 


17.20 


18.33 


17.01 


Southern BolgiuB 


24.58 


22.87 


25.19 


27.22 


21.46 


Total 


38.03 


36.74 


42.39 


45.56 


38.47 


R\RD COAL BRIIJUETTING PL4J1TS 










Southern Bolgiua 


•49 


.81 


.72 


.96 


• 85 


PITIKAD POWER-STATIONS^ 










Coapino 


3.44 


2.87 


3.22 


2.82 


3.00 


Southern Bolgium 


5.00 


1.59 


11.66 


12.90 


23.40 


Total 


8.44 


4.46 


14.87 


15.52 


20.40 


Overall Total 


46.96 


41.01 


57.98 


82.03 


65.72 



(a) Estimtcd fignros. 

(b) Pithoad poTror-stations proper and other powor-^gonerating 
plants at the lainos. 



131. Elevonth General Report, op . cit . . PP* 39, 41-42. 



1959 



1900 19 G1 



1962^*^^ 



19C3 



(a) 



9.52 

13.81 

22.33 



8.95 

9,54 

16.49 



G«48 

0.18 

15.66 



10.11 

13.30 

23.47 



9.13 

7.73 

16.86 



.61 



.59 



•50 1.03 1.25 



3.44 


4.03 


7.G5 


•85 


1.50 


24.41 


10.03 


9.02 


7.67 


1.96 


27.86 

1 


14.06 


16,58 


8,52 


3.46 


51.79 


31.14 


32.80 


33.62 


21.57 



1 
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mine with a life expectancy of f5.fty years required 
an outlay of fS5 to ^4^0 million. The fifty yssjr dura- 
tion has reference to reserves snd major fixed assets 
such as shafts and galleries, but not maohinery# For 
more efficient mines, shafts and galleries are re- 
placed nor© often then every fifty years# The aiov© 
projected mine cost usually allows for a coking plant 
and a poy/er-plant v/ith a lif e-c- do of about twenty 

years, beccralng obsolete at the rate of 5 percent per 
152 

year. 

imriCdiataly after the Second World XTar the Bel- 
gian government undertook a $522 million investment 
program which was to continue thi-ough 1956, The 
program sought to lessen Belgium's reliance on coal 
imports and to maintain mines in operation ” at all 

costs*" But, "little was done to cut costs and raise 

135 

productivity without so cr5.f Icing production." 

Investments v^ore high in both the Campino and 
southern Belgium areas before the establishment of 
the Common i'arket for coal. In 1952, B r 2,270 
million vras inv sted in the coal mines. On the ovo 
of entry into the Connon Market, the re-equipment 
program in Bolgiuia was subsidised by Dfr 15 billion. 



132. Bister, ££. clt « , p. 103. 

135. The 'Ju ropoen C^onjL and S teel Cotnmunl ty . Fart 
(studies in Businolir ind .;ac*onomics Vol, 9 College Park ~ 
Md.s Bureau of Business and Economic Kesaarch, 1955), 
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of which Efr 3»4 billion wes provided by tho producers. 
Frosi 1952 to 1956, Lelsiari coal firns investod on aver~ 
age of $55 million per year, of which million v/ore 
invested in the mining division* Subsidies paid by 
the High Authority and the Belgian goverrmiont from 1953 to 
1956 represented 53 percent of the total funds invested 
in all divisions* A total of $150 million v/as approp- 
riated to tha mining division, and $200 million to the 

other divisions. Ihe mine owners v/ere supposed to 

134 

use tho subsidies for capital investments. 

Cn 23 April 1954 tho Unitocl States ^.ranted a 

$100 million loan to the Community. Of this, $60 million 

v/as allocated in December 1954. In 1955, $10 million 

135 

of this 'Aas set aside for the Belgian coal mines. 

In 1955, tho High Authority was also helping to 

finance the cons -ruction of a gas-producing olant 

136 

using low grade coal in the Liego area* 

^ntil 1957, high prices and large demands made 
coal operations profitable, Ihe Belgian coal fiivas 
had more :aoney for investment prograzr.s, however, they 
wore riding tho crest cf a boom, and they showed lit- 
tle enthusiasm for msJting adjustments and closing down 
tho least profitable pits. Although investmonts were 



134. Lister, c,It . , p, 119j Sixth General 

g e P or t , o 1 . r I , * c r l • , e . 34 . 

135. Mason, ££• p 1 1 » a P?» 95,97. 

136. GoornaghtiglTr^jor, cit . , p, 402, 
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high and smo pits r:o' e closet’ In soufehonn B-algiiaa, 
the productivity^ of their nines in 1958 remained one~ 
third below that of the major fields in the Co.tHn’mlty 
as a whole. 

One of the chief shortcomings 5.n the Bolgian coal 
industry has been the lack of sufficient facilities 
for increasing the rate of productivity* These facilities 
include such items as electrical power-plants at pit- 
heads. Another weakness is the less advanced pro- 
duction facilities for secondary products such as coke 
and briquettes* In other areas of the Commimity o 

greater portion of the investments is earmarked for 

137 

electrical power and coking plants* 

Professor Pornand Dehousae^ a spokesEian for 
the coal miners in the Assembly of the Community^ 
pointed out that! 

Progress in Europe has often in the past been 
hindered by the desire to keep in operation 
even obsolete equiptnont and unprofitable enter- 
prises because of the very legltinate fear 
of unemployment 

From 1956 on, pithead power-station investments 
showed a marked - albeit belated - increase, particu- 
larly in the south* These investments wars to continue* 
During the transitional period, investment expen- 






300* 



lh7 « Dister, op . c i t « , p. 
138* Mason, _o£* oit . , pp. 



120? Meade, clt * , 

99-100. 
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ditures came to Bfr 9.8 billion^ which was about 50 
percent more than the total subsidy payments* Al- 
though the investments were quite hlgh> the efficiency 
of the pitsj measured in 0,M*S*a increased only slow- 
ly, with the gap between Belgium and the other Com- 
munity countries ?/idoning a little* 

The Campine mines improved, however, the south- 
ern mines fell behind* Seme of the less efficient pits 
were closed* The failure of the southern mines to 
catch up was, all in all, very disappointing when the 
size of the investments is taken into consideration* 

These investments amounted to |1*S3 per ton from 195S 

to 1957, and #1*57 per ton in 1957* This was the 

159 

highest in the C(mimunity with Italy included* 

After the transitional period, capital investment 
decreased* By 1960 they amounted to only half of the 
1950 figure* After 1960, investeaonts increased slight- 
ly. In 1963, the capital investments dipped to about 
two- thirds of the 1962 figure* 

The trends in the investment programs have fol- 
lowed a pattern similar to the trends in the compen- 
sation scheme* As long as subsidies were high, invest- 
ments were high* When subsidies dropped, and the coal 
industry showed improved health, Investaaent dropped* 



136* Seventh General Report , op * cit *, p* 182* 
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VI, COAL PRICES 



COBECHAR , The sole Belgian coal cartel is the 
Comptoiro Beige des Charbons (COBECHAR), organized 
in 1934# It is a coal sales agency which contracts 
for a significant portion of the open-market coal 
sales of the Belgian producers* COBECHAR markets 
about half of the Belgian output and deals mainly 
with big consumers* The prices and terms set by 
COBECHAR generally set the pattern for the Industry* 

COBECHAR is analogous to GEORG - the Ruhr coal 
selling agency* 

In April 1954, Pranz Etsel, then vice-president 

of the High Authority, made known to the Assembly that 

he had notified COBECHAR that it was in violation of 

140 

Article 65 of the Treaty* 

In 1965 and 1956, negotiations with the High 
Authority led to some changes in organization and a 
modus oporandi to brJjig it in line with the provi- 
sions of the Treaty* In these negotiations, the High 
Authority was not concerned about the amount of coal 
sold through COBECHAR (which amounted to about 7 per- 
cent of the Community production in 1956), but rather 



140* Mason, o£* clt * a P* 78* Article 65 of 
the Treaty forbids any enterprise which prevents 
competition* 
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about the manner in which it should operate to improve 

production and distribution. It was to take on the 

141 

same functions authorized to preserve GEORG, 

The Belgians had considered COBECHAR as just an- 
other commercial enterprise. Virtually all the Bel- 
gian coal firms are represented, each having capital 
shares and voting rights in proportion to their pro- 
duction, The Sociot© Generals and the Laimoit groups 
control a large part of the industry# In recognition 
of this, the presidency of COBECHAR alternates between 
these two firms each year. 

In October 1956, the High Authority authorized 
(Decision No, 30/56 - later amended by Decision No, 

27/57) the Belgian coal firms to operate through GO- 
BECHAR, In turn, COBECHAR was authorized tos 

1, Pi2 prices and sales conditions for all sales# 

2, Fix rules for delivery terns, delivery 
points, discounts, and long term contracts, 

3# Sell to Italian customors imtil 1968, unless 
the Italians voiced their preference for using a pri- 
vate merchant instead. 



141, Diebold, clt ,aP, 596j Sixth General 
Report , Vol, I, cl'iT , p, 78, See Fourth General 
i?epbrt on the Ac'tivlties of the Community , April i956, 
ISibV Y33, and Fifth GeneraT~ Report on the Activities 
of the Community , Apr iX 1957, Nos,*~5!52 to 159^ 
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In addition^, COBECIIAR lost its oxclusivo sales rights 

142 

in Franca and Luxembourg, 

COBECIIAR is not empoisrered to control production 

hovraver, it raay move to eqiialiiie ompioymont mid dis“ 

tribute orders when there is idle capacity. This rule 

is primarily designed to saToguard the small indepen™ 

dent producers. All mining firms had a voice in set- 

143 

ting coal prices, 

"The mining firas may sell to other customers^ 

to firms that own 75 percent of the capital and to any 

consumers that have bought from the mines on long term 

contracts,” The fiarais may sell directly or through a 

middlo-man. If COBEGHAR fixes the rules for the sales 

to merchentsji it must first get the High Authority's 

approval. The decision of the High Authority gave 

the custjxner the option of taking delivery at the mine, 

at an inland portj, or at Antwerp, and arranging for 

144 

his own transportation. 

In 1956 and 1957, COBEGHAR handled the sales on 
17 million metric tons out of the 23 million available 
for sale. The raining firms handled the remainder on 
their own. 

In December 1958, COEECHAR was Informed that the 



142, Lister, o£, clt , , p, 279. 

143, Ibid . 

144, Ibi<j[ . » pp. 279-280, 
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High Authority was going to change its authorizat5.on, 

orficials from the High Authority and G03ECHAR met in 

Brussels to examine the orgajiiaation and its sales 

policioR* On 9 February 1357s COBSCHxlR applied for 

its now authoriaation; bvit the application was later 

withdrawn because of the reorganiaation measures tak»* 

145 

ing place 3ai the Belgian coal industry. 

Durijig 1959 and I960 the following collieries 

dropped out of COBECHAR: Charbonnagea Limbourg-Mousos 

Charbonnages do Holchtoron et Zolders Socle to Anonyiao 

des Charbonnages ds Bacringen; and in 1960, Gharbon- 

aages Reunis do Roten~Parci 0 unos et Oignios-Aiseau 
146 

followed suit* These firms formed an 3-ndepoiident 

selling group and sot their coal prices bolow GOBEGHAR* 

Tho waiting period ran out, and COBECIliR had not 

resubmitted its application to the High Authority. 

The High Authority* therefore* extended GOBEGHAR ’g 

authorization to continue as before until 31 Jan- 
147 

uary* 

la February 1960 further changes were made rela- 
ting to joint soiling through COBECMR, because OOBS- 
CHAR no longer represented all the collieries. 

By December 1960 the application was submitted 



Eighth General Report j op . cit . , p. 188. 

146. Xbid.* p* 189. / 

147. TOT. 
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requesting authorization under Article 65 for the re- 
grouping of the Belgian collieries within COBECHAR 
with the exception of tho Societe Anonysie ces Chorbon- 
nagss du Hasard, Socle to Anonymc des Charbonnagoe 
Reunios do Hoton-Farcloraics ot Oigniec-Aioeau, and the 
^Vintorslag division of Societe Anonjme Kotallurglque 

d 'Esperance-Langdcz* COBECHAR also asked for authority 

148 

to amend tbsir- own operating rules. By 1 tlanuary 
1961, nine of the twelve collieries, including the lar- 
gest, had rejoined COBICMK, 

High Authority Pecision l/65 of 16 January 1963 

authorized COBECHAR to OiOerato for the period 1 Feb- 

149 

ruary 1955 to 31 December 1965. In its dealings, 

COBECHAR must abide by the requirements of the roor- 

garxization program. Five coal producers still remain 

outside cf the sales agency as independents. Some of 

tho firms associated with COESCHAH have also set aside 

some of their production for their own use and own in- 

dopondent sales. Consequently, COBECHAR now has only 

150 

a very small part cf the Conimunity coal market. 

Production Costs . Goal production costs are 
greatly influenced by the natural conditions that 



h^l^th G-enoral Report , op . c i t > , p. 170* 
Elovonth General Ho port a op » cit *, p. 316. 
European CemmunTty TNo. 63. June, 1963), 

p» 14. 
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prevail* The depth of the seam and its other charac- 
teristics dotormine the mining methods to be used and 
the capital and other costs required. Y/hcn those 
natural conditions are adverse, they create an expen- 
sive mining situation - one whiob can be offset only 
by mechanisation* 

A ootnraon market offers two choices to a high 
cost producer. He may either opt to close down his 
less efficient pits, or un.dQrt®)C8 a ro -equipment and 
modernisation program to increase the efficiency and 
whittle down production costs* 

The Belgian collieries did both. First they 
concentrated on modernisation, closing the least ef- 
ficient pits, but keeping the border-line pits in oper- 
ation because of the demand for cosl. When the coal 
recession set In, a program of reorganization and moder- 
nization began in earnest* 

In the Campine coal is produced fresn richer seams 
on terms ccsaparable with the better Cesnmuriity producers* 
In the south the seams are thin and the production costs 
are extremely high* 

Although productivity - measared in O.M.S. « has 
shorn a steady increase since the beginning of the 
Common Market for coal? production costs have also 
cliiibed* In 1961, the increase in production costs 
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within the CcEamiinity were so high that they cancelled 
out the price reauctions which had boen uade in the 
previous two years* tiost oi the Belgian coal prices 
reiiiained fairly steady during this period shewing 
slight inoredSQs for soiae grades in IdCo* 

ih© increase in wagos aiid indirect labor oosxjs 
have boen tne principal factor in the rise of produc- 

tion coats* Labor costs account for 55 percent of 

151 

the total production costs per metx’ic ton lained* 
ihose wages increased faster than did 0*U*3* Since 
1953 wage coats increased laore than 70 percent; where- 
as O.M,G* increased only 65 percent in Bolgiura* 

The rising costs of mining ©■duipment, although 
increasing at a modest rate of about 2 percent par 
annuiaj also had a slight effect on production costs. 

As the denand for coal continues to decline# 
and wages continue bo increase# production costs will 
probably continue to rise* 

Labor Costs * Traditionally# the salaries of 
coal miners have been based not on hours put in at the 
collieries# but rather on a piece-rate system* The 
reasons for this are t¥;o-fold* In the first place, 
the conditions in a coal mine are nob oonduoive bo 



151* Ele\'onbh General Reporb, op* cit*# pp. 

102-103* 
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management keeping a supervisory eye on its help| and 
secondlys^ miners approach their work with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm ergo the output can differ 
markedly frcsn man to man* As a result, it has become 
the custom to pay according to the amount of work 
accomplished* The unit used in calculating wages under 
the piece-rate system is either the weight of tuba 
of coal excavated from the pit; or, the ’’measureraent 
of the coal extracted by length of face, area, or 
cubic content* **in the seam being worked;” or a com- 
bination of tubs extracted and face worked, A fourth 
generally used contract employs ”tiae” as its unit 

of measurement* The object here is to finish a given 

162 

unit of work within a given space of time* 

A systematic classification of Belgian coal 
workers was carried out in 1946 to ccsnpare wages and 
skills and to coordinate wages# Fifteen standards 
of wage rates - five surface and ten underground - 
were developed based on the cost of living index* The 
top three grades of underground workers wore paid on 
piece-rates, whereas the tenth grade was “subject to a 
lainimum guaranteed weekly wage,” 

A minimum wage rule operates for piece-rate 



152* OEEC, Second General Report , op , cit *, 
pp, 78-80* 
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workorss when for sceae unforeseen roason^ not under 

his controls, the underground worker cannot moot his 
153 

quota# 

It is a basic tenet of the EC SC Treaty that 

"reductions of wages must not be used as a means of 

competition between enterprises; on the contraryj the 

object of the Common Market must be to raise the wor* 

154 

ker*s standard of living,” 

Wages and indirect labor costs have shown a con>® 
tinual increase since the begirming of the Common 
liarket. 

In 1956 g labor costs in southern Belgium amount* 

ed to ^9,60 per ton which were the highest in the Coamau- 

nity* The lowest^ in the Lorainef, was $6,20 per ton. 

The Campine labor costs per ton compared favorably 

155 

with those in the Lorraine, 

Labor unions in the coal Industry have not spent 

their efforts on increasing direct wages to the labor 

force. Rather, their focus of attention has been on 

"safeguards against unomplojment,” guarantees of week* 

156 

ly wages, and other social benefits. 



lo3. Ibid , a PP • 0*7 **88, 

154, ESsc, Third General Report on the Activities 
of the Community { Luxemb our g, l95l^ ) j ' p', ^3, 

1 55 , ijister, op , cit , p, 9*7* 

156, Eighth General Report , op , oit ,, p, 309, 
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T.yJLS 19, 

TREND IN EMPLOYER'S WAGE COSTS AND RELATED CHARGES (BELGIUM) 
_ ^ ^ ~ lOO) 



Total 




of which, indirect 






labor cogts 




Year to 


Year to 



Year 


1954 - 100 


YearChango 


1954 - 100 


Year Change 


1954 


100.0 




100.0 




1955 


108.7 


+3.7 


110.3 


+10.8 


1956 


110,6 


+6.6 


114.8 


+4.1 


1957 


132.2 


+19,3 


137.5 


+19,8 


1958 


137,2 


+3.8 


141.8 


+3.1 


1959 


13o*3 


-1.4 


142.5 


+0.5 


1960 


138.8 


+2.6 


162.1 


+6.7 


1961 


143.9 


+3*7 


166.5 


+9.6 



The indirect pajments to labor are those payments 
which the omployer makes to the state or to the private 
funds for such items as insurance^ retirement j un*» 
employment* sickness* family allowance* and so forth* 
These are included in the cost of production* and do 
not go directly into the workers* pockets* Indirect 
payments may bo considered as ” special” costs needed 
to maintain the standard of living of the coal labor 
force in relation to the standards of the Ctsnmunity* 

In 1961* fringe benefits amounted to 34 percent 

158 

of the total wage of the average Belgian miner* 

Table 19 shows the trend in indirect labor costs as 
compared to wages* 



157, Eleventh General Report * op * cit * * p* 106* 
^abbr" jGn the European Gtmmmnity (No* 2, 
Washington* D*C,, Information Service of the European 
CosEBunity* February 1964)* pp* 3-4* 
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The Belgians pay higher allowances to married 

men with childrens These family allowances are highest 

in Belgium and Franco* In Belgiumj social security 

159 

payments are the same for all wcrkors* 

When the coal crisis set in, short-time working 

Y/as used to keep production and unemployment down and 

as many pits in operation as possible* The rogula** 

tiona regarding allowances to miners on short-time 

work were provisionally amended by decree in Belgium 

in September 1958* The decree stated that allowances 

could be paid even when unemployment was limited to 
160 

on© day* 

By 1960^ short-tim© worlcing amounted to only 
10 « 15 percent of production in Belgium* High Author- 
ity Decision No* 2/60 of 27 January 1960 authorised 
short-time working allowances frtss January to Sep- 
tember 1960 araount5-ng to .^1*7 million* 

On 10 January, the High Authority authorised 

payments to continue through 1961* The High Authority 

161 

earmarked $1*3 million for these payments* 

In 1961 and 1962, wages continued their upward 
spiral - especially the Indirect labor costs as a re- 



159* Lister, cit *3 pp, 386-388* 

Seventh General Heport » pp * pit * , p* 242* 
161* Until "{y’engral fepori'» op* cl¥ * V pp* 257-258* 
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suit of incroasos in social socurity payients^ 

Increases in wages and indirect payments continu- 
ed to chip away at profits^ until in 1963 it became 
necessary to increase prices for some grades of coal* 

Price Policies .. At the end of World ¥/ar II j 
the Belgian coal .Industry was in disarray* The Bel- 
gian government moved in to fix prices* Most of 
the export prices for coal were higher than those in 
the dcmcstic market. Cheaper coal Imports fresa Ger- 
many v/ere sold in Belgium at domestic prices* The 
difference in price was used to subsidize the coal 

mines* There was> however, no official price controls 
162 

on coke, 

V/hen the Oemmon Market for coal began in 1963, 
the control of prices passed from the hands of the 
Belgian government to the High Authority, The High 
Authority clamped the lid on the Ccramunity prices to pre- 
vent them frjm: rising too high now that they wej^e free 
of governmental control. In April 1954, the High 
Authority decided to continue pr.lce controls for Bel- 
gian coal primarily in conjunction with the subsidy 
scheme* These subsidies, paid under the Convention 



162* i'ister, clt , > pp» 285-286; Firs t General 
Report * op , c 1 1 * « p. 67* 
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were designed to bring Belgian coal prices down to 
a more normal levels and as close as possible to the 
prices of Ruhr coal* Controls on Belgian coal prices 
continued until the ond of the transitional period 
in 1958. 

In 1952 j Belgian coal prices were considerably 

higher than Ruhr coal by the following percentages! 

anthracite « 52 percent J semi-bituainoua - 48 percents 

and bit^^minous « 32 percent* Geman prices for coal 

had been increased just before the opening of the 

Common Market for coal on 10 February 1953* This help** 

ed to make less glaring the differences in prices with 
163 

Belgian coal* 

The Convention called for the reduction of Bel- 
gian coal prices* The High Authority and the Belgian 
government agreed on a deficiency payment system in 
which Belgian coal prices were reduced and the produc- 
ers were paid Bfr 29 per ton produced to cushion the 
loss in revenue* This system was introduced on 15 
March 1953* 

In its Decision Mo, 6/S5 on March 1953# the High 
Authority took control of the fixing of maximum prices 
on coal* 



163* Meade, ££• cit , * pp* 292-293* 
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In so doings it took Into eocoimt^ as 
faj? as possible j the existing prices and 
allowed a certsln saoxint of rl©x5,bilitya 
in order to enable firr/is to adjust thom« 
selves to tbe new sJLtua'uion which had 
fU'isca through th© ostablishnent of the 
Cccimon ilorkot* •, average priceB^ which must 
not bo exceodod* were fixed for each 
category of eoal*^®^ 

Category is usually defined by the aiaount of 

volatile matter in the coalj whereasji, grad© usually 

refers to each category by its slse* Coke reTcrs to 

coke-oven coko» Coal> in the Kuropoan sonsoa moans 

hard coal and includes both anthracite and bitt&alnouc^ 

165 

but not lignite* 

iho High Authority’^s now price list was Issued 

on 15 March 19SS* Only maxlsuxa prices were fixed^ 

■md these were based on the previous government 

controlled prices* Belgian coal under this price 

.schedule ?ms still higher than the delivery price 

of Ruhr coalj but only by the following percontasQsfi 

anthracite » SI porconts soml-foituminous - 20 perc> nt| 

166 

and bituminous - 12 percent* 

When the Ccsssnmity opened shop® the iSelgian 
collieries had a surplus of coal» and exports wero in 
excess of imports* A® long ns the doEiimd for ooal 



iS4* Flrat Goner oj. Ho port* op * 
165. Die bold, p* Iia 

16G« Bister^ op * oit * * p» 235* 
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continued, there T?ero markets for the higher priced 
Belgian coal* Subsidies played an important role in 
making Belgian coal prioos more competitive* 

As wages increased, production costs increased* 
It was inevitable that coal prices would have to fol- 
low suit* Table 20 illustrates the development of 
Belgian coal prices for various grades as coaipared 
to Ruhr coal* 

After considerable dickering, between 1954 and 

1956, the High Authority finally brought to an end 

167 

price-fixing except for Belgian coal in 1956* 

In October 1957, the High Authority peiwiitted 
an increase in Belgian coal prices to allow for high- 
er wages and social security payments which came 
into offoct in 1956. These now price increases were 
applicable only to southern Belgium, and amounted to 
2 to 4 percent depending on the grade of coal# 

During the winter of 1957-1958, the demand for 
coal fell* Goal prices were s3.ashed, with those in 
the Gampine falling faster than those in the south* 

The Belgian governnont stepped in to prevent further 

cuts in order to protect the southern coal nines from 
168 

collapse* 



167. Dicbold, jD£, cit * * p* 599* 

168, Ibid . * p, 215. 
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TABLE 20 

DEVELOPMENT OF COAL PRICES 



(EMA units of account por metric ton f«o»t* at coll lories excluaivo 

of all taxes) 



Jimo April 


April 


June 


April 


April 


April 


April 


April 


January 


April 


April 


January 


195^ 1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


I960 


1 1961 


1961 


1962 


1963 


Anthracite (French Not) 

Ruhr 19.20 22.80 


22.80 


22.97 


23.16 


24,08 


25.69 


25.69 


25.49 


25,49 


26.76 


30,48 


31.25 


COBECHAR 27.22 27.60 


27.60 


30.00 


30.00 


33.60 


34.60 


34.00 


34.60 


34,60 


34,60 


34,60 


30.10 


Independents — — 


- 


- 


- 


mM 


- 


- 


34.60 


34,60 


34.60 


35.20 


33.10 


Loir Volatile (Sradll Nut) 
Rolir 16.22 19.37 


19.37 


19.54 


19.73 


20.65 


22.15 


22.14 


22.08 


t 

1 22.06 


23.16 


24.00 


24.00 


CODECIIAR 27.22 27.60 


27.60 


30.00 


30.00 


33,60 


34.10 


32.00 


31.60 


01,60 


31,60 


31.60 


32,10 


Indopoadents — — 


-- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


30.00 


30,60 


30,60 


31.00 


33.10 


Semi-Bituminous (Sinr^les) 
Ruhr 11.65 13.66 


13.68 


14.05 


14.25 


15.16 


16*32 


16.09 


15.77 


15,77 


16.56 


16,56 


16.67 


COBECHAR 17.22 16.40 


16.40 


15.70 


15.70 


19.40 


20.10 


19.70 


17.00 


17,80 


17,60 


17.60 


19.00 


Indepondcnto — - 


— 


- 


- 


- 




19.20 


17,60 


1 






— 


ni^h Volatile Bituminous (No 
Ruhr 11.31 13*32 


♦ 2 Nut) 

13.09 13.25 


13.45 


14.37 


15.40 


14.84 


14.63 


1 

14,63 


15,36 


16.36 


16,74 


COBECaiR 18.22 17.20 


17.20 


10.26 


16.26 


18.90 


18,90 


18,90 


10.40 


16,40 


16,40 


16.40 


16,40 


Independents — - 


- 


*- 


- 


- 


- 


17.20 


16.40 


16,40 


16,40 


16.40 


16,40 


Bi^ Volatile Bituminous (No 
Ruhr 11.20 13.20 


. 5 Nut) 

12.86 13.03 


13.22 


14.14 


15.29 


14.49 


14.29 


14,29 


15.00 


16.00 


15,62 


C0BECa\R 15.72 15*00 


15.00 


15.00 


15.20 


17.80 


17.80 


16.80 


15.00 


15.00 


15.00 


15.00 


16.00 


Indopondonts - - 


- 


- 


- 




- 


16.00 


15,00 


15.00 


15,00 


15.00 


15,00 


Bituminous (Washed duff of coking-fines) 
Ruhr 10.86 12.63 12.17 12.34 


12.53 


13.45 


14.49 


14.49 


14.47 


14.47 


16.19 


16.19 


15.58 


COBECHAR 14.32 14.20 


14.06 


13.82 


17.30 


16.70 


15.70 


15.70 


14.60 


14,40 


14.40 


14.40 


14,40 


Independents — — 


- 


- 


- 


- 




16.60 


15,30 

\ 


15,30 


15,30 


14.60 


14,60 


Taxes to be added (percent) 


1952 1963 


1954 


1955 


1966 


1957 


1958 


1069 


1960 


1901 


1962 


1960 




Ruhr 4.16 4.16 


4.16 


4.10 


4.16 


4.16 


4.16 


4.10 


4,16 


4.18 


4.10 


4.16 




COBECHAR 4.50 4.50 


4.50 


4.50 


5,00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


1 . cc 


1.00 




Indoi>endents - - 








— 


— 


6,00 


6,00 


5.00 


1,00 


1.00 





169. Eloventh Qonoral Roport, op , cit ,t pp* 596-601. 
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When the transitional period drew to a close, 
Belgian coal prices wore still above Huhr do liver j 
prices by the following percentages* anthracite • 

35 percenti semi-bituminous - 23 percontj and bitumi- 
nous - 19 percent* ^hose figures indicate a much 
better position as comparod to the 1952 prices, biit 
a disappointment when compared to the 1953 prices. 

The primary cause behind these higher prices was the 

increase in wages and other fringe benefits in order 

170 

to a-tract and keep vrorkers in the industry. 

Some of the brighter aspects of the transitional 
period wore the closing dovm of many unprofitable pits 
in the southern Belgium Basin, the increased pro- 
duction intiie Campine, and actual shifts mado from 
high*»cost to loi7er»cost production* Those develop- 
ments, however, were not enough to turn the tide and 
bring the industry up to a more competitive position* 

Before going on to the post-transitional period, 
a little might be iKontioned about freight absorption 
and zonal pricing* In 1953, the High Authority for- 
bade the use of freight absorption by coal producers 
on sales from another basing po5.nt within, the CoCTauni- 
ty. This was to prevent the disttn?bance of the coal 



170* i4oado, pp » c 1 b » , p» «p02 * 
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supply at each producing ristrlnt* Freight absorption® 

171 

however, was authorized on third country laports, 

when one is dealing with the 
prices for coal, however, the situation 
is less straightforward. Distance af- 
fords a natural protective barrier be- 
cause transport charges form a large 
part of tho delivery price except for 
consJamers in the vicinity of the pitheads, 
and tho sales of the basins for which 
higher KEXimum prices have been set do 
not necessarily depend upon the inability 
of tho mines whose prices are sjabjeot to a 
lower limit to expand supply* 

Belgium was the only country that would be af foot- 
ed by the removal of freight absorption from coal 
prices* Consequently, they v/ere understandably cool 
to the decision forbidding the practice* 

Under Section 24 of the Convention, the High Au- 
thority was authorised ”to allow tho charging of sone- 
delivered prices for coal to avoid sudden and harmful 
shifts in production; or in certain areas, price 
increases so steep and sudden as to bo harmful.” Zonal 
prices - pricing based on tho geographic location of 
the consumer area - were therefore authorized during 
the transitional period in respect to sales by the 
Belgian coking-plants within Belgium, to tho French 
depots of Moselle and Meurtho-ot-Moselle, and to 



171. Lister, ci^»^ P» 287. 

172, Meade, _o£» ciF * .» P» 216. 
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Luxembourg, 

In 1958, T7han the inonal prices torminatod, the 

problem of alloicing freight absorption onco more faced 

the High Au '.hority, ''•n 1 April 1958, the High Authority 

peimiittod “ a lLm5.ted degree of potential freight 

absorption,” At the same timo, it sought to prevent 

producers and sales agencies from f:lx5.ng prices on 

the market outside their owii aTvOas* -^ijEnited freight. 

absorption was allowed by any coal district on not 

more than 20 percent of the previous year's total 

sales of coal, Sven with these measures, Ruhr coal 

still could have undersold Belgian coal on the Belgian 

market. In addition, this freight absorption did not 

improve Belgium’s ccHupetltive position on the export 
174 

market. 

New price schedules were submitted by COBEGHAR 
in December 1958, Those showed cuts of Bfr 35 to 
Bfr 75 depending on the grade of coal* The three 
Gampine onto,fprises v;hich withdrew tvfm COBEGKAR in 
1958 published thoir schoaulea on 1 -January 1939, 

Their prices were much lower than the sailing agency’s 
{f3fr 85 to Bfr 150), 



173* Sixth Genera l He port , Vol, IX, oo , 

CXti * jp # D » 

174. Llsto-*"-, OP, PP» 295“296, 
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Corapetition betxveen GOBr^CHAR and the 5.ndGpen*^ 
dents continued as Belgi&ji pniccs soupjht a lov3l with 
Cont'iunity coal, “"he ;e:ior’a3. tr -nd ''i coal pnices was 
downv;ard until 1962, T^hen incroasod wages ■*”orcoc3 pricea 
to rostuae an upvmrd cllnb. On i April 1962, prices on 
household grades of coal were increased about 3 to 

6 poroent. Increases for the s jne grade wore widospread 
throughout tho Community, 

On 1 Decembor 1962, prices v/oro increased 5 to 

7 percent for most types of coal. Changes were also 
mado at this time in Belgliisi in the ash ~ and moisture - 
content standards for coal which had the effect of 
raising tho prices on muddling, slurries, and 
untreated dujffs by 5 to 20 percent* 

‘The United States is the loading exporter of 

coal to Eolgium, Although the quantity of coal imported 

from the United States has decreased coasidernbly, 

the lower prices of U,3» coal do hava an effect on the 

Belgian oconomy» Table 21 shows the devolopment of 

American coal prices* It is expected that by 1970 

American coal prices will be around ^13 - $-13.50 per 

metric ten for steam coal <9nd §14,50 to §16.50 for 
175 

coking coal. 

Although prices did increase in Belgium, the story 



European Gotamunity , (April-May) , p, 1S» 
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TABLE 21, 




PRICE OF U.S. COAL (Siack/Coking Fines) 
(0. per metric ton) 




Period Price f.o.b. Average Freigiit 

Bimpton Roads(l) charge Han 5 >ton 


Price c.i.f. 
.\RA 



Roada - AR4 (2) 

1953 



Ikirch 


10.38 


4,83 


15,21 


September 


9.55 


3.90 


13.45 


1954 


March 


8.57 


4,66 


13.23 


September 


9,06 


5.11 


14.17 


1955 


Iferch 


9.84 


8.79 


16.63 


September 


11,27 


9.19 


20.36 


1956 


March 


11.51 


10.09 


21,60 


September 


11.51 


9.92 


21 *43 


1957 


March 


11.76 


9.72 


21.48 


September 


11.27 


3,30 


14.57 


1958 


liarch 


9.84 


8,00 


12.84 


September 


9.84 


3,10 


12,94 


1959 


March 


9.84 


2.94 


12.78 


September 


9.84 


2.87 


12.71 


1900 


March 


9.00 


3.51 


23.11 


September 


9.60 


3.51 


13.11 


1961 


^iarch 


9.60 


3.51 


13.11 


September 


9.00 


4,27 


13.87 


1962 


March 


0.84 


3,13 


12,97 


September 


9,84 


2.41 


12,25 


1963 


March 


9.84 


3.17 


13.01 



(iT Avorago quartarly price for short torni contracts. 

( 2 ) Moan between laaxiaun and minimuin rates charged during the 



month in respect to single voyages^ 
ARA. a Amsterdam - Rotterdam - Antwerp. 



I7G, Eleventh General Report , op . cit . > p. 608. 
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W &2 tho throu^-liout the t-o^rn’initys therorore, price 

allg'iX'aent remainod abovit bho sario# It Is anticipated 
that as vrages continue to cl5.:.:b Toator than productivity;, 
coal prices nill continue to r-o u“>» 



YII, LABOR 



Labor Problem 3 « Tho Belgi.an coal industry has 
had its vshoro of labor wooa* In the bocining econorriy 
that folloT.'0d the v,’ar, the availability of pleasanter 
eitiploysieiit above ground in othor industries has wooed 
potential lainors away freri the gloomy^ hazardous pita. 
The curtailment of coal production, pit closures, in«> 
stability and questionable future of the coal industry 
have further driven potential Belgian workers away* 
Even when unonployrnont was high in Belgiian, and thero 
was a groat need for workers in tho pits, it was 
difficult to get people to work in the riiinos, 

Diebold descrlbos the situation thus! 

It seoias to be a lav; of modern cconranlcs 
that prosperity makes it hard to mine coal 
♦ ..Pamilios that have lived f or ’genorations 
with coal dust, oave-ins, silicosis, and 
explosions seo the chance to guide their 
sons to a batter futiirs above ground 

Despite this, as recently as 1959, one out of 



177, Dlebold., j0£, 



p, 446, 




4 



©very ten members of the Belgian labor force was en- 
gaged in the coal ind\istr*y« Coal production represent- 

178 

©d 12 percent of th© value of all goods produced.* 

The only vro.j that the Belgian oolliories could 

got sufficient workers in th© mines vms to hire foreign 

labor» which helped, keep tho labor force up to the 

desired level* The problems that ensued from th© use 

of foreigners are discussed in the next soetion# 

In 1952, thox’o were 119,400 under fp?ound workers 

employed in tho Belgian coal industry, A3. though this 

fore© was almost 15,000 higher than in 1938, 0,M,S, 

179 

did not roach th© 1938 level. 

The miners in Belgium worked eight hour shifts 

Including winding time and were paid 25 percent bonus 

for the first two hoxirs of overtime, and 50 percent 

bonus for any time over that. There w'ore no fixed 

180 

number of working days. 

During the transitional period, there was a steady 
demand for labor. Manpower shortages hampered efforts 
to meet production goals. This was a contributing 
factor to th© necessity of importing largo quantities 
of coal, 

Tho recruitment and stabilization of manpower 



176, E ighth Gen e ral Repor t, op, clt , , p, 152, 
GenoralT'lioportT o p , cit7, p, 37, 
180, 0EEC7 Second "Report , dp , oTSV , pp, 37-S8, 
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picture improved in October 1956 with tho onset of 
wage increases j shorter v/orking hoursj and other 
fringe benof3.ts-. There were now provisions for the 
vocational trvainlng of juveniles ai'td adults, Belgian 
and non-Belgian# Slgning-on bonuses for ”new Belgian 
entrants" were continued# 

In 1957, the labor shortages abated# In Juno 
1957, the Belgian government roneived efforts to amelio- 
rate the social problems that existed in the industry* 

A lav; was passed prohibiting employment of youths under 

13 for underground work - t?ith the exception of some 

181 

apprentices beWoen tho ages of 16 and 18* 

Short-time working was introduced in the Belgian 
coal m5.nes in the bQginn5-ng of 1958 in view of the 
accumulatsQ stocks and tho coal recession* Recruit- 
ment drives for undargroimd workers virtually ground 
to a halt* Many workers - principally tho foreign 
ones - wore laid off* 

After the transitional period, the labor force 
in the Belgian coal industry diminished to such on 
extent that by the end of 1962, it stood at only 60 
percent of tho 1957 level* Table 22 shows the trend 
of the labor force employed In the Belgian coal mines 



Ibl. Sixth Oenorai 
pp* 172, 176, 



Volt li, op* cit * , 
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TL^LE 22 



PERSONNEL 


EJ,fi»LOYED 


IN BELGIAN C0\L 


MINING ('000) 


Total 


Year 


Workers 


Apprentices 


Salaried Employees 


Dec. 1954 




0.9 


*». 


153.5 


Dec. 1955 


140.5 


2.2 


14.8 


157.6 


Dec, 1956 


133. D 


1.9 


14.7 


149. S 


Sept* 1957 


135.3 


3.4 


14.8 


153.5 


Sopt. 1958 


131.9 


2.3 


14.7 


148.S 


Sept. 1959 


115.5 


2,1 


13.4 


131,0 


Sept, i960 


97.1 


1.8 


11.7 


110.8 


Sept. 1961 


85.1 


1.7 


11.1 


97.9 


Sopt. 1982 


78.7 


1.8 


10.8 


90.8 



since 1954# 

implementation of Article 37 by the High Author- 
ity In favor of Belgium in 1959 caused even more distur- 
bances among the labor force as pits were scheduled for 
olosinga and the prospects of unemploynent loomed ahead. 

The Belgian government was duly concerned over 
unemployment and the social disturbances that would 
follow on its heels* Its inaction in reorganisation 
during the transitional period was primarily based 
on this fear of unemployment* 

Their fears were not unfounded* In February 1959 
with the drop in coal production^ short-time working^ 
and the possibilities of mine closures and unemploy- 
mentj, lOOjOOO miners struck in the Borinago district* 

Their protest ended up in rioting which was not con- 



Seventh General Report a op * cit * s P* 221j 
Eighth General Report fl op * cit »* p. 2TO| Mlnth General 
Report * op * clt * ^ pp. 4^-4^7} Tenth General Report * ““ 
op * cit * * p* 581s Eleventh G e neral Re p or t * op * cit »* 
p* 65G* 
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trolled until police dragged out fire hoses and tear 

183 

gas» Demonstrations flared up elsev/here as well* 

The gloomy atmosphere of the Borinago is not a 
phencsnenon of the twentieth century* A clear and vivid 
description of the mining area was made almost a 
century ago by the artist Vincent van Gogh, \Tho lived 
among the miners as an evangelist* In a letter to 
his brother Theo, ha said? 

Most of the miners are thin and pale from 
fever; they look tired and emaciated, 
weather-beaten and aged before their time* 

On the whole the women are faded and worn* 

Around the mines are poor miner’s huts, a 
few dead trees black frraa smoke, thorn hedges, 
dung£iles, ash dumps, heaps of useless coal. 

By the end of 1959, short-time working was on 
the wan© (see Table 8)* It was even loss prevalent in 
1960, continuing to decrease thereafter* 

Taking note of the unhappy situation of the wor- 
kers, the High Authority (Decision No* 2/60 of 27 
January 1960) authorized ccmimencement of ccmipenaation 
for short-tino work in Belgium. Payments were again 
authorized in 1961* 

As less profitable mines wore closed, an in- 



183* "Oil Ccxaes In, Coal Piles Dp", Business 
Week (November 7, 1959), p. 128. 

184* W, H. Audon, Van Gogh: A Self-Portrait 
(NSmagen, Hollandl N.V. ■J."TO:a557T3SI) , 

p. 47. 
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creasing portion of the labor force deserted the coal 
industry/, even though employment was available at 
other pits* 

Wages and benefits in the Belgian coal mines 
remained high^ but they were not incentive enough to 
lure Belgians into the mines* However® it did attract 
foreign laborers looking for quick money* 

In 1961® there was again a shortage of under- 
ground workers except in the Borinage and Centre areas 
where juveniles wore being hired* By the end of Sep- 
tember 1962® there were scKae 1600 job openings in the 

185 

Belgian coal mines which could not bo filled* 

Labor conditions in the coal mines have con- 
tinued to improve* In 1962., there were only 260 work 
days in the Belgian mines* During the year 1961® ac- 
tual inccsttos rose 4 to 5 percent* In 1953 miners worked 
a gruelling 48-hour week* By 1963, they wore moving 
towards a 40-hour® five-day week* Vacations increased® 
with additional days off given as a reward for efficiency* 
Special social security coverage has also been 
provided in addition to workers* insurance schemes 
{accident benefits® old-age and death Insurance, and 
other compensations) • The Belgian miners are also 



165. Eleventh General Report * op * cit , * p, 410* 
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receiving larger pensions as of 1958. 

Despite the snany isaproveraents madej the Belgian 
coal industry still holds little attraction for Bel>- 
gian nationals. 

Foreign Labor Problems . During the transitional 

period, there was a heavy concentration of denizen 

workers imported to fill the void left in the coal 

mining labor force by indifferent Belgians. 

In 1957, the foreigners made up 46.6 percent of 

the work force. (A curious upshot of this policy v/as 

that in some areas of Belgiura, Italians came to out* 

187 

number the locals.) In 1962, their number dipped 
slightly to 42 percent. 

Of all the countries la the Community, Belgium 
had the most trouble with its denizen workers. The 
bulk of these men came to Belgian in pxarsuit of the 
high wages being paid in the mines. They wanted to 
work a few years and then return to their hceaolarids. 
They wore inexperienced. They showed little enthusiasm 
over training programs? chiefly because they were 
anxious to got to work as soon as possible as under* 
ground workers so as to earn full pay. Btl:inio dis* 
crimination and language barriers added to the problems. 



166. ”Coal Miners Gain in Wages, Vacations, and 
Social Securuty*’, European Ccaamunity {October 1963J No. 
GG) , p. 8. 

187. Business W'eek , op . cit ., p. 131. 
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The labor turnover in the nines t?as high. Deni- 
sen T;orkers were the first to go whenever thor was a 
outback or decline in 6iapioy.aent, IXiring the coal reces- 
sion of 1953-54, 6000 denizens wore laid off in the Bel- 

188 

gian Clines as compared to loss than 1000 Belgians, 

Italians forraed tho greater percentage of deni- 
zen workers in Belgium* At the end of 19G2, they account- 
ed for 26 percent of the labor force in the mines. The 
movement of Italians into Belgium T«'as governed by 
bilateral agreements between the countries involved 
and were concluded before the Comunity came into 
being, Most of these workers wore recruited thi^ough 
the Italian Ministry of Labor, The first agreement 
was signed in 1946, By the end of 1967, there were 
46,200 Italian workers in the Belgian coal industry. 

This figure was almost halved by 1962 when only 

189 

24,300 remained. 

The Italian labor force was at the root of much 
embarrasmaent for the Belgian government. The Italians 
were willing to work long, eat little, and cut corners 
to increase their earnings. Much of tho health and 



188, Lister, o£, clt,, p, 599, 

Sixth OoneraY ~ ^eport , Vol, II, j0£, clt , , 
p* 176J Lie venth Ijenerai Report , op , cit , , p, 156| 
Diebold, op , cit , j pp, 44i, 443, 
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safety problems that developed were of their omi 
doing. The bulk of the denizen workers were employed 
in the southern mines where the working conditions 
were poor for both health and safety, Th© Italian 
government repeatedly voiced concern about these con” 
ditions* Few improvements were made, however. 

The inter~governmental quarrel came to a head 
in February 1956, when the Italian government called 
a halt to the emigration of Italians to BelgiTjm* In 
August, the pit disaster at Marcinello occurred in 
which 296 miners ware killed. One hundred of these 
were Italians. Thereafter, the flow of Italian work- 
ers vms stopped not only in Belgium, but to the 
remainder of the Ccanmunity as well, until such times 

as the working conditions in the coal mines v/ere 
190 

improved. 

As a result of the tragic Marcinelle Incident, 

the High Authority set up the Mines Safety Commission, 

Its function 7/as to ensure that the safety regulations 

in the Coramunity were kept up-to-date in accordance 

191 

with the most recent safety techniques. 

At the end of 1957, the Italian government a- 
greed to permit the resumption of emigration of workers 



190, Ibid,, p, 444, 

191, HCSC 1962 , 0£, ^*5 P. 25, 
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if certain sai’ety measures trcr© carried out in the 

mines by the end of 1958* 

With or ■?;ithout tholr govermient’s blesrJ-ngSj 

however, Italian workers continued going to Belgium 

to work In the coal mines* They circuiaventad the law 

by going as tourists, working, and leaving the coal 

fields as soon as they had accumulated a nest egg* 

The Belgian collieries succeeded in maintaining 

the desired levels in their labor force In 1957 by a 

continued recruitment program in foreign lands* By 

the end of the year, they were employing 6000 Greeks, 

192 

3500 Spaniards, and 46,200 Italians* 

Toward the end of 1957, when stocks were piling 

up and cutbacks wore the order of the day, immigration 

of foreign labor was stopped* From 1958 onward, the 

position of the denizen workers was Indefinite* On July 

31, 1959 the coal industry was barred from recruiting 

additional foreign labor* During the first nine months 

of 1961 sulone, 5700 denizens were dropped! of whoa 

193 

3700 were Italians* 

During 1961, a scant 59 permits wore issued by 

the High Authority for Community workers to enter 

194 

Belgium and work in the mines* 



Sixth General Report , Vol II, cit , p.l76* 
193* 'l‘entla General lie per I; , op * clt * * p* 4llO» 

llVventh General Report , op * clt », p* 426* 
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1 
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French 


Italians 


Dutch 


CoEEtunity 


53.4 


1.0 


0.77 


24.3 


1*3 


27.3 


Spanish/ 


North 










PortuKuesc 


f African 


Poles 


Greeks 


Others 


Totol 


2.5 


0.0 


3.1 


2.1 


2.7 


38.7 



By 1962^ the Belgian government lifted the ban 

on immigration of workers* Recruiting of denizen mine 

workers resumed* During the first nine months of 1962^ 

4716 new immigrant labor permits were issued - 1055 to 

196 

Italians^ 2071 to Gemans, and 1557 to Spaniards. 

Table 23 shows the distribution of denizen wor- 
kers in the Belgian coal mining industry at the end of 
1962. 

P/ith mine workers once again in short supply in 
Belgiimij there \vill probably be a trend towards a con- 
tinuation of high immigration of denizen workers* Bel- 
gian industrialists hope to employ about 50,000 Turkish 
workers by the end of 1963. About 3000 Turks are now 
employed in the Belgian coal mines, and it is expected 

g>id . t p, G58, 

196. TFId .. pp. 425-426. 
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that 200 more will join thein ronko shortly* 

Ro adapt Ion * It seemed inevitable that unemploy- 
ment and social distress would follow in the v/ake of 
pit closures* Anticipating this. Section 23 of tho 
Convention authorises the High Authority to assist 
in the readaption of ?;orkers. Readaption, in a 
nutshell^ is “everything that is needed to ensure 

a smooth passage frixn one job to anotherj tiding- 

198 

ovor allowances, resettlement, retraining.” 

Tho High Authority set aside funds in order to 

cope with the problem of unemploysent when it arose* 

At the beginning, although many miners were laid 

off due to pit closuros, they wore quickly hired by 

other mines, because of the shortage of mine workers* 

Despite tho fact that Bfr 70 million was set aside 

by the High Authority In 1954 for readaption purposes, 

it was not touched until 1 February 1958 when 60 

199 

Belgian coal workers received assistance* 

During 1958, the Belgian government set up a 
commission of govominont representatives, labor, and 

197* "Belgium to Hire More Turks”, Washington 
Post {26 October 1965) • 

198* IjCSC 1962 , op * ci t * , p* 7 * 

199, Sixth Oeneral Report, Vol IT, oo* cit*, 

p* 167* 
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empioyor repre3cntativcs to assist workers in roadaption. 

Such assistance included the promulgation or detp,iled 

200 

instructlonc on rcadaptlon benefits* 

On 10 Fobrxsary 1958, the High Authority authorized 
roadaption funds for Bolgiaan until 19G0; hov/ever,eaoh 
application wade by a colliery had to bo submitted by 

201 

tho government and approved by the Council of Ministers* 
Under this raadeption program, tiding~over 
allowances rrore paid ac follows: 

•- • unemploymen t : 

(a) 100 percent of wages previously earned 
for the first four months* 

(b) 80 percent for the next four months* 

(c) 60 percent for the final and last four 

months# 

2* Dirring retraining or re-employment , tho "net 

wage is guaranteed *•• for the twelve months following 
202 

discharge*" 

By 31 December 1958, the High Authority had made 
readaption credits amouriting to §2*12 million available 
to the Belgian coal industry* However, only $40,000 
was needed# Six collieries had been authoi*lsod 



200. I bid *, p* 191, 

201# Seventh General Report, op# cit., p. 23# 

202. ibf^ .7'p* “* 
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203 

roadaption funds* 

In 1959, sight more collieries were granted re- 
204 

adaption funds* In that year, the Belgian govern- 
ment requested additional readaptlon aid* Funds were 
approved by the High Authority contingent upon the 
government’s promise that it would continue reorgani- 
zation and prohibit further recruitment* By the end 

of October, 11,000 workers were laid off, but most of 

205 

these found new work* 

On 26 January 1960, fS million was approved for 

continuation of the special assistance scheme* This 

assistance called for the payaent of 20 percent of 

the daily wage to the miners after the second day of 

short-time work within any month* The maximum number 

of days it was to be paid on was fixed according to 

a descending scale (8 days for January and February, 

7 days for March and April, oto*) until SO September 
206 

1960. 

Readaption had assisted 28,900 workers by the 
end of 1960 in Belgium* Despite the increased number of 
closures, underground workers found new jobs rapidly* 



203. Ibid .* p* 303. 

204* Eighth General Report * op * cit ** p* 282. 

205. ^bid .* p. 286. 

206. Ibl^ ** pp. 132-133. 
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In Septemboi’s 1000 underground and 1300 surface 

207 

workers were sbill registered as uneiaployod* 

An additional 6000 workers wore laid off in 1961 

as a result of elevol pit closures* Due to the need 

for workers at other pits> most of those workers were 

re-employed* By the end of September, only 1400 

208 

coal workers were unemployed* 

From 1 February 1962 to 31 January 1963, three 

readaption decisions were approved* ‘X'heso funds a- 

mountod to $470,000 and elded 3,150 workers* During 

this period there was once more an increase in demand 

for mine workers* All the underground workers found 

work* Those surface workers that could not find work 

209 

were retrained for jobs elsewhere* 

It became apparent in 1959 that readaptlon alone 
was not the answer* Redevelopment programs had to 
be introduced to work along with readaptlon in coping 
with unemployment* 

Workers in depressed areas often were 
reluctant to leave their h&aes and accept 
now jobs - oven at higher rates of pay* 

This reticense to move was particularly 
evident during the Belgian coal crisis 
of 1961-62 when inefficient mines were 



207* Ninth General Report s op * cit * » p. 274* 
208* Tenth ‘6' eheral Report * op * cit * , p* 427* 
209* Slovon'tir General Report* op* cit*, 
pp* 446-447* 
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closed in the southern part of the country# 

Those workers demanded redevelopment projects 
which would create new jobs ?.n the same areas*^^® 

Charles Muller, the Economic Counselor to the 

Belgian Embassy in Washington, D.C, recently told this 

writer that the rsadaption program in Belgium does 

not primarily affect the indigenous coal miners* Since 

the Belgians do not want to work in the mines, anyway, 

a largo percentage of those affected by pit closures 

are now foreigners* A large number of the miners 

being readapted are, therefore, not Belgians, but those 

denizen workers who have moved to Belgium to live 

and to work in the mines* 

The chief problem, Mr* Muller pointed out, once 

the pits have closed down is the need to sustain the 

local economic interests which have earned their 

livelihood from the coal miners* It is not enough 

to retrain workers for other Indus tires elsewhere# 

a 

Some new industries must come into the areas* 

During 1957 the Belgian government passed legis- 
lation to aid in the buildup of new Industries in areas 
that were insufficiently developed* The Bor inage, 

Centre, and ports of the Liege districts were Included 

210* Labor in the European Coramunity (No* 5. 
Washington, D*C* Information Service of the European 
Community, April, 1964), p* 2* 

The interview took place on 24 May 1964* 
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in the prograia. The Council oT Ministers ana .he High 
authority also decide u to examine the possibilities 
of their lending a hand ?/ith redevelopment in these 
critical areas* 

An Intergovernmental Confer once v/as set up in 

1969 to discuss redevelopment possibilities. In all, 

160 delegates from the Community and the United King- 

211 

dom were present* 

The High .lUthority took action under Article 56 
of tho Treaty (which authorises financial assistance 
for redevolopnont) to commence work along tho lines 
suggested by tho Conference report* ..his action took 
three directions? 

1. Redevelopment of areas affected by pit 

closures* 

2* Hew redevelopment operations. 

212 

3* New studies* 

By 1963, tho High Authority had granted loans 
for the development of four nevj industries in the 
Borinage and the Liege districts* 

In 1961, iron and steel concerns of Belgium 
decided to build a new galvanizing line in the Liege 
which would provide 470 new jobs. The Liege Socle te 
Provlnciale d ‘Industrialisation wag established on 



211. Ninth General Report * op . cit . » pp. 262,284. 

212. Eleventh General Report , op . cit . .p. 44G. 
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17 February 19S1 as a ” joint public/private intercom- 
raand corporation” for economic expansion and develop- 
ment in Liege. Its initial undertakings vvere expected 

213 

to mako 4000 new jobs* 

r' 

ihe Societo Alourope received a loan on 22 

February 19G2 from the High Authority for the purpose 

of building an aluminum factory at Ghlin-Baudour in 

the Borinago to be operational in 1963. It would 

provide jobs for from 500 to 760 workersj of whom 15 

to 20 percent were to be v;omen. Mine workers were 

to have first crack at those jobs. 

On 22 isovsmber 1962 another loan v/as granted 

to the Socle te Pirolli-Sacic to build a rubber goods 

factory in Ghlin-Baudour, which vrould provide 

additional 500 to 600 new jobs, of which 15 percent 

214 

would bo for women. 

By the time these new projects are operational, 
the problem of unamployment in the Liege and Borinage 
areas should be solved. Some readaption aid will 
certainly bo necessary, Koadaption and redevelopment 
will continue to work hand in hand to alieviato the 
social problems in the Belgian coal fields. 



213. Tenth General Report , op . cit . , p. 431. 

214. Lloveiith General uoport. op . pp» 

460-454. 
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CJUPTEH V 



CONCLUSION 



!• BiPLICATIONS FOR BELGIUM 



The prcphoos of doom could paint a pretty- 
gloomy picture of the future of coal in Belgium. 

Men don’t wtmt to y;ork in the mines. Iho seems are 
thin. American coal is cheaper. Oil from the Near 
East and Africa end gas from the Netherlands are 
both blentiful and cheap. Atomic energy is on the 
horicon. 

But the truth is that the coal industry in 
Belgium is far from dead. After 10 years in SCSC - 
during which time the High Authority and Belgian 
government have used a variety of programs to prop 
it up - the coal industry is beginning to see the 
light of day. The last of the marginal mines are 
on the way out. Modernization is the order of the 
day in the remaining raines. 

The Belgian government failed to give the 
vigorous leadership during the post-war and transi- 
tional periods that would have sparked the rehabili- 
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tation program and put the industry on a sure footing 
oarlior* 

xiftor World V/ar II, Belgium was in a reason<- 
ably good financial position to Improve the efficien- 
cy of her high-cost mines and to make them more 
competitive. The government’s eyes were not closed 
to the situation. The government poured large stras 
of money into the mines. Anxious to prevent meddl- 
ing in private business, however, the government 
did not manage or control these investments. They 
let industry do it. And industry did not do it well. 
The large demand for coal gave the industry a false 
sense of security. It put ofi until tomorrow that 
which should have been done promptly. 

The Gormarxs could not be blamed for feeling 
on the eve of the beginning of the Common Market 
for coal that the Belgian government should set its 
own house in order, and chat it was not a job for 
the Community. 

Ironically, the Germans, who most opposed 
the entry of Belgian high-cost coal into the Com- 
munity, are now calling for subsidies and controls 
on Imports and investments ”in the coal sector’' 
within the Community. 



1. "German Unions Favor Coal Subsidies," 
European Community (iio. 85. September, 1963), p* 16. 
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lUien tho coal crisis hitj rehabilitation and 
recovery began In oarncsG with the go\'arnmenfc and 
High Authority at the holm ansurlng bhat tho programs 



would bo carried out. Straugelj enough, oven then 
the Belgian government had to be prodded to do such 
things as submitting subsidy requirements and sched- 
ules for pit closures. 

Although bhe Belgiaii governifient has vie?^od 
the Community as a ’’headache”, because of all the 
labor problems that arose, it has also ccnsicarec 
it as a blessing. The Commui.ity has given the Bel- 
gian goverrunent the incentive to take charge and to 

2 

carry out a reorganisation program. 

It may be significant, too, that 
during tho 1961 general election in 
Belgium, the country whose economy 
has perhaps most to fear frran integ- 
ration with its neighbors, and in 
whoso depressed coal mining area the 
BCSC is widely if unjustly blamed 
for the closure of uneconomical pits, 
ixo candidate other than the Communists 
denounced the European Community as 
suohl opposition spoke sraen preferred 
to attack the Govermont for its alleg- 
ed failui’e to prepare the Belgian ^ 
economy for the Common Market impact.*^ 



Control of the Belgian collieries by the Bel- 



2. From the ixutei'vlew with hr. Gliorlos 

Muller. 

3. Ric hal’d tlayne. The C omsmni ty of Europe 
(Hew York; B.Vv, Norton and Company, Inc., 1963) , p. 14. 
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gian govomnont will probably continue. As stability 
of labor and production in Bolgiura improves it appears 
certain that Belgian coal will bo in an oven more 
competitive position. 

Although the Belgian coal Industry is in a 
much bettor position than it was at tho ostablisimiont 
of the Common Market for coal, the future of Belgian 
coal is dependent, as are the coal industries of the 
other Community members, on the developments that 
take place in other energy fields. 

Mr. Muller told this Virrlter that tho discovery 
of such a large deposit of gas in the Uetherlands has 
completely changed the complexion of the future energy 
picture in tho Ccramunlty. In his opinion, the Dutch 
will try to sell this gas as quickly as pos^'ible at 
a very cheap rate for tho next 25 years. After that, 
at (sale energy will be much cheaper than oven gas. 

'Ibis gas field in the Netherlands is ostima«> 

ted to be one of the largest in the world with 40 

4 

trillion cubic feot of gas. Although the Btjlgians 
have just begun their off-shore search for gas, 
according to Mr. Muller, there is a hope among tho 
states bordering the North Sea that oil may also bo 



4. Howard Simons, "North Sea a Possible Gasser", 
V.'a shine; ton Post (24 May 1964), p. E 4. 
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P2»0sent* 



At present, the three European Goransunitios » 

I5GSG, SLiiC, and IiurattH .1 - are negotiating to fflorge 

their various funetlons into a single Corsitiunity# At 

these negotiations, efforts arc al^o being .nado to 

establish a casmon energ;y policy for tho Cocxianltioa 
5 

by 1967 • Should thia bo aoccsipllshod, tbs cosBiion 
onorgy policy would coordinate the flow of all kinds 
of anergy throughout the Crerts'isnlty and provide a 
mQdUwS vivondi between cool, oil, nrxd other onorgy sources* 



II. 



IMPLICATIONS 



roH eohohsaj: ijiiity 



3olgiuni*s experience In the SGSC has been 

a microcosm of European unity* I’or over 10 years - 

In roapcct to bar coal industry which we have Just 

reviewod in detail *• Bolglura has ac. tod in concert 

with her neighbors, Germany, France, the Netherlands, 

end Italy, Ac ProfosEor Dehoucse atatec In 1954, the 

future of the Dorlnegc would bo tost for the en« 

G 

tire activity of the Cosamuriity.'^ 

To the extent that the I>CGG oAporiment in 
Integrated cconasy has succaeded, so Ico has the cause 



5* ”S1>; to Prepare Ccernon Ikicrgy Policy for 
X9G7 Merger,” PNir ope n C oiamunl ty (i o. 71* May, 1964), 
p* 14 a 

6* JSason, OD* olt.,, p« 9S» 
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of CK United States of Europe been forwarded. If 
Europe Tfith its spectrum of tongues and customs 
can unite over the difficult coal markets the im~ 
plications are clear that she can also unite over 
the entire economic field, 

More specifically, if Belgium ~ with her 
plethora of old nines and Inefficient eq.uipmGnt <• 
could make the grade in the Comnon Market for coal^ 
It is not unreasonable to conclude that Germany 
vfith her small. Inefficient, highly subsidised 
faimis can make the grade in a Common Market for 
agriculture , oven In the face of large French farm 
surplus* Once the thorny agricult’ural question is 
settled, perhaps the climate Virill bo right for 
political integration. Then a United. States of 
Europe will become a reality. 

The economic union brought about by SGGC 
has not worked miracles. It was not expected to. 
However, iunder the EGSC’s direction, the Belgian 
minors - together with those of the rest of the 
Community - have f 0.2nd an improved standard of liv- 
ing, The high-cost m2.rginal Belgian nines which 
have been such a problem co that tiation for years 
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have been phased out with a minimura of disorder and 
social displacement. 

There has been some bitterness# of course# 

•in the wako of pit closures and resultant unemploy- 
ment In Belgium. The Belgians have chafed more than 
once over the High Authority’s dirigisme. The High 
Authority# In turn# has been exasperated by the 
reluctance of both government and mine owners in 
Belgium to move forward vigorously. But progr* ss 
has been consistent. 

Such disFigreemonts are not in themselves 
stumbling blocks to further economic and political 
integration* (In a sense# the ’’states rights” 
problems in the United States are analogous to the 
’’national interests” problems of Europe.) 

French president Charles de Gaulle has sot 

up a roadblock against further unification at this 

time. His agricultural policies, his exclusion of 

Britain from the Common MaJ?ket in 196S# and hia 

insistence on a loosely confederated ’’Europe of the 
7 

Fatherlands” have caused dissension among the Six. 
Hopes for a federated Europe are donnant but not 
dead. The Belgians continue to champion ’’full 



7. ".Benelux in the Cominon Market"# o£. cit . # 

p. 297. 
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fledged political integration to match economic in« 

8 

tegration*” 

Experiments in European federation have won 

the endorsement of the man in the street in Belgium* 

A poll conducted in December 1962 v^hich asked the 

Belgians the question, "Are you for or against the 

efforts to unify Europe?", received an affixmiativ© 

vote from 65 percent of those questioned. Of those 

polled, 42 percent thought that unification could b© 

9 

achieved in 10 or 15 years. 

\?hen the ECSC Treaty was signed, it wasS 



printed in Louis XIV type with 
German ink on Dutch vellmi" and "bound 
in Belgian parchment. . .adorned with a 
marker of Italian silk.” 



The signators hoped that this unity would b© 
more than symbolic. As the High Authority recently 
asserted, ”If the BGSC accomplishments are abandoned, 

the whole work of uniting Europe will lose substance 

11 

and strength.” 



8. Ibid . 

9. TFT|., p. 296. 

10. Hans A, Schmitt, ”The European Communities”, 
Current History (November 1963) p. 260. 

I'i.' ”ecsC Asks more Power in Merged Communities”, 
European C ommunity (Ko* 71, May, 1964), p. 16. 
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APPEIJDIX A 



Convention Containing The 
Transitional Provisions 

Belgium 
SECTIOK 26 

!• It is agreed that new Belgian coal productions 
• shall not have to bear an amiual redaction of more 
than 3 percent as compared with the preceding year, 
if the total production of tho Community is the same 
as or greater than that of the preceding year*j or - 
shall not be less than Belgian production during tho 
preceding year decreased by 3 percent, the figure thus 
obtained being further reduced by the coefficient of 
reduction suffered by the total production of the 
Community as compared with the preceding year* 

The High Authority, which is responsible for the 
regular and stable supply of the Community’s require* 
ments, shall dravf up long-tenn forecasts of production 
and trade and, after consulting tho Consultative 
Coramitteo and the Council, shall, as long as the Belgian 
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market remains separate from the ccanraon market under 
the provisions of paragraph 3 below, address to the 
Belgian Government recommendations on the shifts in 
production which it considers possible on the basis 
of such forecasts* With the agreement of the High 
Authority, the Belgian Government shall decide what 
steps are to bo taken to bring about such shifts in 
production within the limits specified above* 

2* The compensation system is designed, start- 
ing from the beginning of the transition periods 

(a) to make it possible to bring the price 
of Belgiaii coal to all consumers In the common market 
as close as possible to prices in the common market 
generally, so as to reduce Belgian prices to a level 
near that of the estimated costs of production at the 
end of the transition period. 

(b) to ensure that the Belgian steel industry 
is not prevented by the special arrangement for Belgian 
coal fr«n joining the common market for steel, and 

from lowering its prices for this purpose to the level 
practised in this market* 

The High Authority shall periodically fix the 
amount of the additional ccaapensabion for Belgian coal 
delivered to the Belgian steel Industry which it con- 
siders necessary for this purpose, taking into account 
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all aspects of the running of this industry* In 
doing so, the High Authority shall ensure that such 
ccrapensation does not have harmful effects on the steel 
industries of neighboring countries* Furthemore, 
in view of the provisions of sub-paragraph (a) above j, 
such ccaapensation must in no case lead to reducing 
the price of the coke used by the Belgian steel- indus- 
try below the delivered price which it could obtain 
if it were supplied with Ruhr coke* ' 

(c) to grant additional compensation for such 
exports of Belgian coal within the common market as 
the High Authority may find to be necessary in view 
of the prospects for production and requirements in 
the Community as a wholei such compensation shall 
correspond to 80 percent of the difference, to be 
determined by the High Authority, between the deliver- 
ed price (P*0*B* plus transport) of Belgian coal and 
the delivered price of coal frc®i the other countries 
in the Coniffiunity* 

3* Notwithstanding the provisions of Section 9 
of this Convention, the Belgian government may re- 
tain or set up, under the control of the High Authority, 
mechanisms making possible the separation of the 
Belgian market from the common market* 
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Imports of coal from, third countries shall be 
subject to the approval of the High Authority* 

These special arrangements shall be ended as 
described below* 

4* The Belgian Government undertakes to abo- 
lish the schemes described in paragraph 3 above not 
later than the end of the transition period* After 
consulting the Consultative Committee and with the 
agreement of the Councils the High Authority mays 
more than t?/ico, give the Belgian government an extra 
year's graces If it finds that exceptional circum- 
stances not now foreseeable render such a step 
necessary* 

The integration of the Belgian coal market into 
the common market which is thus provided for shall 
take place after consultation between the Belgian 
government and the High Authority, v/ho shall jointly 
determine the appropriate means and procedures* 
Notwithstanding the provisions of sub-paragraph (c) 
of Article 4, these procedures may allow the Belgian 
governiaent to grant subsidies which correspond to the 
additi nal operating costs arising out of the nature 
of its coal deposits, and which take Into account any 
expenses resulting from manifest disoquilibria which 
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increase operating costs* The procedures for grant* 
ing such subsidies and their size shall be subject 
to approval by the High Author! ty^ i?hich laust ensure 
that the amount of the subsidies and the tonnage 
subsidized are reduced as quickly as possible^ taking 
account of the facilities for re-adaption and of the 
extension of the common market to products other than 
coal and steel, while not allowing the size of decreases 
in production to provoke fundamental disturbances In 
the Belgian economy* 

Every two years the High Authority must submit 
to the Council for approval proposals relating to 
the tonnage likely to require subsidies* 
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APPENDIX B 



Treaty Establishing The 
PJuropoan Coal and Steel Community 

ARTIOUj 

If a member State considers that in a given 
case an action of the High Authorityj or a failure 
to acts is of such a nature as to provoke fundament” 
al and persistent disturbances in the economy of 
the said State, it may bring the matter to the at- 
tention of the High Authority, 

The High Authority, after consulting the 
Co’oncil, shall if it is appropriate recognise the 
existence of such a situation, and decide on the 
measures to be taken, under the terms of the present 
Treaty, to correct such a situation while at the same 
time safeguarding the essential interests of the Com- 
munity, 

?^hen an appeal is lodged before the Court under 
the provisions of this Article against such a decision 
or against tho explicit or tacit decision refusing 
to recognize the existeiice of the situation mentioned 
above, the Court shall review the cogoncy of such a 
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decision 



In case of annulment, the High Authority shall 
decide, within the framework of the Court’s judgment, 
the measures to be taken to fulfil the objectives set 
forth in the second paragraph of this article* 

At the request of a member State or of the High 
Authority, the Court may annul the resolutions of 
the Assembly or of the Council* 

Tbs request must be submitted within one month 
from the publication of such a resolution of the As- 
sembly or the notification of such a resolution of 
the Council to the member States or to the High Auth- 
ority. 

Such an appeal may be made only on the grounds 
of lack of legal competence or major violations of 
procedure. 
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